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THE MILLION IN THE GARRET. 


A STORY OF WARSAW. 
(From the Polish.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A NEW TENANT. 


FTER Bernard had left the room 

a profound silence fell over it. 
The old lady appeared to read on in 
the Lives of the Saints; but Terenia 
noticed that her eyes never moved 
from the same place. Terenia’s own 
eyes were of hardly more use. She 
glanced at one thing, at a second, 
third, fourth, fifth, but all in vain; 
nothing could fix her attention. Some- 
thing evidently disturbed her. 

“Tam curious,” she said, in a low 
tone; “who sent for him?” 

The old lady surveyed her from head 
to foot, and replied : 

“ People have a thousand matters to 
attend to. It may be some compan- 
ion ; an old friend.” 

“Then he would have come to the 
garret. Why should he have asked 
him to a strange place? That looks 
more like the conduct of an enemy. I 
doubt, however, his having any ene- 
mies,” she added, partly to herself. 

The old lady again examined Tere- 
nia. Reflecting a moment, she ob- 
served : 


“I also believe that Master Bernard 
can have noenemy. He is an indus- 
trious, noble fellow, and, what is more, 
one who can stand the test of poverty. 
That is more than riches. The father 
was wealthy; the son is not; yet he 
possesses all the virtues of the poor.” 

After these words followed another 
silence. The old lady resumed her 
reading, and Terenia pretended to 
draw. 

In a little while the rapid steps of 
Bernard resounded on the stairs. The 
old lady paused in her reading, and 
Terenia laid down the pencil. Both 
looked intently toward the door. 

It opened, and Bernard entered the 
room. His face betrayed a certain ex- 
citement. It indicated some good news, 
and yet there was something sad con- 
nected with it. He remained standing 
in the middle of the room, undecided 
whether to give way to joy or grief. 
He gazed at Terenia, and grief pre- 
vailed ; he looked at the grandmother, 
and a strange joy illumined his fea- 
tures. After some inner struggle, he 
cast a beseeching look toward Terenia, 
as if to ask her pardon, and said: 

“I bring very good — that is, very 
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profitable — news. Yet it will involve 
a great sacrifice on my part.”’ 

Saying this, he looked dreamily at 
Terenia. She seemed to him to grow 
pale. 
** But the poor,” he continued, ‘‘must 
reconcile themselves to many unpleas- 
ant things, even though it may cost 
them much, very much, self-denial.” 

These sentiments were so exactly ac- 
cording to the old lady's own heart 
that she smiled in approval of them. 
Terenia, however, appeared not to rel- 
ish the words, and bent her head over 
the paper. 

“ Well, what is this strange news?" 
demanded the old lady, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

Bernard sighed, looked once more 
at Terenia, who afiected to be entirely 
unconscious of his presence, and be- 
gan: 

“ At the confectioner’s a young gen- 
tleman, evidently rich, accosted me by 
name. He inquired if I was not the 
tenant of a small room in this garret, 
whose windows faced on Leszno. 
When I said yes, he told me that he 
was well off, and had no need to do 
anything for his living; but he liked 
painting as a pastime, especially ar- 
chitectural views. The best view of 
Leszno, including the church of the 
Franciscans, was from that window. 
He therefore desired to rent the room 
until he could take a sketch of the 
street and the church. As he attached 
much importance to the matter, he pro- 


posed to give me one hundred florins 
a month for it.” 


“One hundred florins a month!” 
exclaimed the old lady in astonish- 
ment. ‘ He must be some lunatic!” 

“[ should be afraid of having a lu- 
natic so near us,” observed Terenia, 
looking reproachfully at Bernard. 

“He is anything but that,” replied 
Bernard. ‘* He conversed quite ration- 
ally, and seems to enjoy excellent 
health. He has only a passion for art; 
the view of Leszno from this point 
pleases him, and he throws away one 
hundred florins as some others stake it 
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on a single card. I knew many such 
men abroad, and they were generally 
very nice, gentlemanly young fellows. 
Perhaps he may intend to dispose of 
his view afterwards, and get back his 
money.” 

The old lady reflected. She glanced 
at Bernard, who was as elated as if he 
had performed a good act; she glanced 
at Terenia, who was absently making 
marks on the paper. 

** Have you ascertained the name of 
this enthusiastic admirer of our gar- 
ret?"’ she asked, after a pause. 

“The confectioner told me 
Master Cupbearer,”’ replied Bernard. 

* Master Cupbearer ?” repeated the 
old lady, laughing to herself as if she 
had found a clue to the riddle. “ Mas- 
ter Cupbearer ! I knew his father well. 
The son is a chip of the old block. The 
father also liked to rent rooms in the 
garret ¢vcegnite. The great world has 
frequently persuaded itself that the 
views from the garret were fine. Oh, I 
knew, | know these whims of the 
rich!" 

‘What are these whims to the poor, 
as long as they receive pay for them? 
It is surely right to sub-let a little room 
for one hundred florins a month, if a 
rich man takes a liking to it!) Nobody 
asked the sum,” said Bernard. 

“You are right, sir,”’ answered the 
old lady, after a litde thinking. “If 
the rich like to throw away their mon- 
ey, why should the poor scruple about 
taking it?) You may sub-let the room 
to Master Cupbearer, and rent another 
for yourself close by for a few florins. 
You shall profit by the change. You 
are, however, to visit us every day.” 

“God forbid !”’ cried Bernard, indig- 
nantly. “It is not for myself that I 
want to make the arrangement. The 
room belongs to you, and yours, also, 
are the hundred florins.”’ 

* Ah, you are an honest soul, Master 
Bernard! Then it was for us you 
brought this good news! You think 
that to a poor old woman like myself 
one hundred florins are a great deal! 
And for these one hundred florins you. 


it was 
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make what you admit to be a great 
sacrifice, by leaving our neighborhood ! 
Come here, my son, and let me kiss 
your brow !"’ 

Bernard felt happy at having, by 
this heavy sacrifice on his part, secured 
so considerable an addition to the old 
lady's income, and approached as _ or- 
dered. 

Having imprinted a motherly kiss 
on his brow, the old lady turned round 
to Terenia, and said: 

*Terenia, why do you not thank 
Master Bernard for having so nobly 
resigned his own comfort to benefit us ? 
Such conduct is rare, very rare, in this 
world.” 

Terenia was at that moment violent- 
She could not analyze 
her own feelings. And these feelings 
were very strange. Accustomed to 
have the current of her life run smooth- 
ly, the day's events appeared so ex- 
traordinary that they fairly bewildered 
her senses. Her grandmother's words, 
however, recalled her to herself. 

“ | acknowledge, grandmother,”’ she 
said, with downcast eyes, “it struck 
me at first unpleasantly that Master 
Bernard should accept the offer for the 
room with such joy. {t seemed to me 
that this little room — when one once 
got used to it— should have been worth 
more than one hundred florins. But 
as Master Bernard has not had a 
thought of himself in this matter — as 
he has done it all for our benefit —I 
forgive him the jey with which he told 
us the news.” 

Having said this, she extended her 
little hand to Bernard, who kissed it, 
in accordance with the custom of the 
time. 

“ Tell Master Cupbearer to bring his 
things,” said the old lady ; “ but do as 
if you were renting the room yourself. 
I don't wish to have anything to do 
with the arrangement. Do you under- 
stand me, sir ?”’ 

“ Perfectly ; but the hundred florins 
I shall insist on handing to you,”’ re- 
plied the happy Bernard, and left the 
room. 


ly agitated. 
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When he had gone, the old lady 
seemed to be thoughtful. Now and 
then she rubbed her hands and smiled 
at some idea which passed through her 
head. 

“Master Bernard is a good, honest 
soul,” she said, after a while, to Tere- 
nia, who had been equally absorbed in 
thought. “I warrant you that it has 
cost him no little to move away from 
us. If he was rich he would rather 
have given ten times the hundred flor- 
ins to stay. How attached he must be 
to us to make such a sacrifice for our 
sake! Do you appreciate this, Tere- 
nia?” 

Terenia made no reply, except to 
throw herself, as if in extreme distress, 
on the neck of her grandmother, em- 
bracing and covering her face with a 
shower of kisses. But she was very 
careful to hide her own face all the 
while. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW COMER. 

A few days after the scene described 
in the last chapter, Bernard left the lit- 
tle room which constituted all the world 
tohim. He left it without much grief, 
for his new lodgings were only a few 


steps from her whom he loved dearer 
than life. His comfort was the thought 
that he had done a good action by his 
self-denial, and had materially aug- 


mented the slender resources of his 
friend, the old lady. 

There was but one thing he regret- 
ted. ‘Terenia’s pictures, which he had 
secretly bought, were laid carefully 
away in paper in the large drawer of 
the bureau which stood in his room. 
For these treasures he found neither 
space nor a suitable hiding-place in the 
wretched closet which he had rented to 
sleep in. Nothing was left for him but 
to reconcile himself, at least for a time, 
to separate from his treasures. He 
hoped, however, to have a chance 
some time to pay the garret a stolen 
visit, and for this reason bargained 
with the new tenant that the private 
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property which was in the bureau 
drawer should be kept locked, and the 
key remain in his possession. The new 
tenant cheerfully assented to this small 
reservation, and moved into the room. 

The next morning Bernard brought 
the old lady one hundred florins. She 
put the money aside, and said : 

“May the Lord reward your honest 
heart, my dear Master Bernard !"’ 

Nor had Bernard to wait long for 
that reward. On the third day anoth- 
er letter was brought to the garret just 
while he happened to be there. It con- 
tained again one hundred and fifty 
florins, with the usual postscript — 
“From your friend, General Kwasniew- 
ski.” 

The tears came to Bernard's eyes, 
and the Chamberlain's widow talked 
long about God's justice, which re- 
warded already on earth the good and 
punished the bad. She related many 
incidents from her own experience to 
show that the hand of God could al- 
ways be traced in everything. Bernard 
and Terenia listened to the old lady's 
stories with rapt attention. 

The new lodger had in the mean 
time taken possession. As he had his 
real lodgings elsewhere, and intended 
to pass but a few hours daily in the 
garret, he restricted himself to having 
the most necessary articles brought. 
But, that even these might proclaim 
his standing in society, he took good 
care they should be of a kind to pro- 
duce an imposing impression on his 
neighbors. 

First, he brought an elegant book - 
case inlaid with ebony ; next, a mag- 
nificent rosewood box with colors. To 
wash his hands after painting, he had 
a silver ewer, gilt inside, and a chased 
silver pitcher, of masterly workman- 
ship, placed on the table. An exquis- 
ite toilet - case, with all its belongings, 
was assigned to a corner near the win- 
dow, 

Annie, the out-door servant, was the 
first admitted to a sight of the myste- 
rious room, and she related marvels to 
the old lady and Terenia about these 
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beautiful things. She had also noticed 
a Persian rug thrown over the modest 
lounge of the room. 

When the new lodger had fully es- 
tablished himself in the room, and 
drawn several roofs on paper, he 
dressed himself with unusual care, and 
went to pay his first neighborly visit. 

The Chamberlain's widow was read- 
ing, with a grave face, in a big volume. 
Terenia sat near her, engaged in some 
female occupation. 

“I am deeply indebted to the 
chance,” said the new lodger, “ which 
let me, while indulging an artistic whim, 
make the acquaintance of so highly 
respected a lady as the Chamberlain's 
widow.” : 

* And who are you, sir?"’ asked the 
old lady. ‘ Are you the artist?” 

“In truth, merely a poor amateur. 
I am Master Cupbearer.”’ 

“Ah, Master Cupbearer! I knew 
your father. He also was an amateur 
of handsome views. That talent seems 
to be hereditary in the family.” 

In spite of the self-possession which 
he had acquired in his intercourse with 
the world, Master Cupbearer found 
himself blushing. The 7é/ he had 
assumed might compromise him if he 
failed to carry it out successfully. He 
looked at Terenia, and noticed that 
she eyed him with lively curiosity. It 
seemed to him that he discovered in 
those black eyes, not merely curiosity, 
but interest. This restored his confi- 
dence. 

Master Cupbearer was, as they say, a 
dangerous man —a perfect lady-killer. 
There was no denying that he was very 
handsome. He had a pale face, with 
a certain captivating, languishing ex- 
pression. His eyes were large, and ot 
a deep blue, half concealed by dark 
lashes, which gave them a dreamy, po- 
etical look. His splendid head of black 
hair was inclined to curl. Add to these 
a tasteful dress, easy and engaging 
manners, and we have a young gentle- 
man about whom women might well 
rave and dream. 

With these exterior advantages, he 
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united a correspondingly showy educa- 
tion — one that dazzles and fascinates. 
He spoke several languages, played 
the guitar and piano, sang Spanish 
canzonets, and was able to converse 
by the hour on any given subject. He 
drew pretty well, painted some, and 
was an adept in all social games and 
manly exercises. 

It was, therefore, not strange that 
Master Cupbearer should have borne 
in certain circles the reputation of a 
Lovelace. He was the hero of the 
boudoirs in the Faubourg de Cracovie, 
and the New World; and on his table 
lay always piles of scented notes, the 
curious devices of whose seals would 
alone have betrayed the fair hands 
that had penned them, even if he had 
been more disposed to make a secret 
of it. Spoiled by admiration, he was 
fully persuaded that there existed no 
one like him. He knew all the weak 
points of the female heart, and could 
play on it as on some instrument. One 
thing alone was wanting to complete 
his happiness —a large fortune. He 
had a fair income himself, also a rich 
uncle who sent him money from time 
to time ; but all this did not go far with 
aman of his extravagant habits and 
luxurious tastes. So the 
passing, and his conquests in the bou- 
doirs of the great world brought him 
no fortune. 

The thoughts of a rich marriage had 
frequently obtruded themselves in 
lonely hours, but there was always 
some difficulty in his way. Either the 
lady's fortune was not large enough, or 
some intrigue interfered with the court- 
ship and spoiled the game. 

The million in the garret had occu- 
pied his mind since the day on which 
Kubas first mentioned it. There had 
been some talk about it in society ; 
some said the young lady was hand- 
some; there seemed certainly some- 
thing romantic in the story of a garret 
and an old oddity, which had a pecu- 
liar attraction for him. What could be 
easier than to fascinate this obscure 
heiress ? 


years were 
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Trusting, therefore, to his lucky star, 
and learning from the Chamberlain's 
son that the million was a reality, he 
had managed to get his friend out of 
the country, and concocted the scheme 
which he was now carrying into effect. 

He made his first visit very brief. 
This was premeditation on his part. 
He liked to show himself for a few mo- 
ments to a woman, dazzle and bewilder 
her by his radiance, and then vanish. 
In the darkness which always succeeds 
the disappearance of a meteor, she 
would then dream of him, and even 
supply in imagination what the reality 
had wanted. In such cases the imag- 
ination is generally’ favorable to the 
object with which it is occupied. 

After a few minutes’ conversation 
with the old lady and Terenia, he rose 
and took his leave. The former's face 
wore a strange smile when she told 
him, on parting, to ‘come often and 
make himself at home.” 

Master Cupbearer missed this smile, 
being then engaged in firing a Par- 
thian arrow at Terenia. Upon the 
whole, he went away rather pleased. 

When the two women were alone, a 
long silence ensued in the room. The 
old lady chuckled at her thoughts, and 
observed Terenia sideways. ‘The young 
girl instinctively felt herself watched, 
and seemed embarrassed, 

Why she should have been embar- 
rassed is difficult to say. We will not 
pre-judge the poor girl without cause. 
All we know is that she was, for a long 
while, unable to occupy herself with 
any one thing; she took up a book, 
then the pencil, her sewing, only to 
lay them down again. The entrance 
of Bernard was therefore quite a relief 
to her. She actually ran to meet him 
on the threshold, and caught hold of 
his hand as if some one was trying to 
separate them. Bernard himself was 
surprised at the warmth of this greet- 
ing; but he soon explained it. It was 
the thanks for the hundred florins he 
had brought to the grandmother. 

The evening was passed very cosily 
in the garret. Terenia appeared so 
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affectionate and kind ; she looked con- 
stantly at Bernard ; when he spoke she 
hung on his lips, and was so attentive, 
that the poor young fellow thought 
himself a hundred thousand times re- 
paid for the service he had rendered to 
these good people. 

“How delightful it is to do a good 
action !"’ Bernard thought to himself. 
“God rewards it, and men reward it. 
Why is it that good actions are so rare 
in this world?" 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A CHANGE IN THE GARRET. 

From the coming of the new lodger, 
dated a change in the daily routine 
of the garret. The old lady informed 
the professors who came to teach Te- 
renia, that her grandchild was not well 
and needed rest 

Instead of the professors, Master 
Cupbearer came often to see them. He 
played the newest melodies an the 
harpsichord, and brought his guitar, 
from which he evoked, on moonlit 
nights, such strange, mournful strains, 
that they haunted Terenia in her 
dreams. 

Once he persuaded her to sing a 
short and easy duet with him; and the 
duet succeeded so admirably that even 
the old lady and Bernard were delight- 
ed. He also gave her advice about 
her drawing, and showed her some of 
his own sketches. 

But with all this, the old lady insist- 
ed on observing her usual domestic 
customs. At dusk, the religious hymn, 
** Mother of God, Lily of Heaven,” was 
always sung. ‘The presence of Master 
Cuphearer was not permitted to inter- 
fere with this rule. All were expected 
to join in it: Elizabeth and Annie, with 
whom even Master Cupbearer had to 
unite his voice. 

It seemed strange and ridiculous to 
him; but having become, as it were, 
one of the family, he had to submit to 
the old lady's whims. At times he 
thought of what the great world would 
sav if it knew that he sane religious 
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hymns with an old woman and her 
servant. Then the blood would rush 
into his face, and nothing but the hope 
of the million kept him from forswear- 
ing such vulgar society. 

And there were other tortures. The 
old lady often asked him to dinner and 
dumplings. After these treats Master 
Cupbearer used to leave the garret, 
thoroughly disgusted with what he had 
eaten and seen. 

But all this had not the power to 
turn him back from the course he 
meant to follow. He sang religious 
songs like a blind beggar at a church 
door, ate greasy dumplings without a 
napkin, carved the meat with a dull 
knife —in a word, he did everything 
that the honored patriarch could have 
done when he served his seven years, 
as in the picture which hung on the 
walls of the little recom. 

He knew well that only by such sac- 
rifices could he secure the million which 
the old lady had ather disposal. These 
were certainly not among the happiest 
days of his life; but behind them 
loomed up the million —the million, 
and nothing more. To Terenia he 
never gave a thought. 

Bernard was at first quite content 
with this accession to the garret. Al- 
though he had received no pledges or 
vows from Terenia, still he felt in his 
heart that she now belonged to him. 
It therefore never entered his imagi- 
nation that the new lodger's singing, 
carefully arranged dress, or silver ewer, 
could rob him of his treasure. Yet 
something was evidently working to his 
disadvantage. Whether the singing, 
or the hair, or the silver, was the cause, 
seemed uncertain. He, however, felt 
in his innermost soul some impending 
danger which his eyes were unable to 
perceive. 

Heretofore amobserving, like every 
happy and pure-minded man, he had 
shrunk from wronging Terenia with 
suspicions. Now he began to watch 
things more closely. He clearly per- 
ceived that the new lodger harbored 
some ulterior views, and they were no 
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concealed before the humble supernu- 
merary. The poor supernumerary was 
not worth noticing. He could be no 
rival. He was a penniless, needy fel- 
low, of whose services the old lady 
made use, and which she amply repaid 
by feeding him now and then on 
dumplings. Master Cupbearer evi- 
dently_attached no importance to his 
presence. 

This discovery alarmed Bernard 
greatly. He resolved to contest the 
field with him, and felt certain of suc- 
cess. 

Until this moment he had been al- 
most a mere looker-on in the garret. 
He had listened to what Master Cup- 
bearer said, and enjoyed the fun with 
the rest. He had listened when he 
played or sang; or he had admired his 
sketches. But now he saw that the 
new lodger was taking his place. Te- 
renia attended and talked only to him. 
He decided, therefore, to dislodge the 
intruder from the position he had qui- 
etly won. In all conversations requir- 


ing solid knowledge, this was not diffi- 


cult. Master Cupbearer could talk 
about everything, but his information 
was superficial, and the imagination 
often had to furnish him with the facts. 
Herein Bernard was his superior, and 
in this field he opened the war. The 
contest soon resulted in his favor. 
Master Cupbearer was forced to capit- 
ulate, and the old lady would then re- 
gard Bernard with a peculiar smile, as 
if she saw through his thoughts and 
motives. But, while beaten in this 
field, Master Cupbearer retreated upon 
another where Bernard could not pur- 
sue him. He sat down to the harpsi- 
chord, and played and sang. Then 
poor Bernard capitulated, and noticed 
to his dismay that Terenia’s musical 
ear drank in the language of two kin- 
dred souls with delight. 

The most terrible to him, however, 
was the guitar. He was firmly persua- 
ded that Satan himself must have in- 
vented this instrument to lead astray 
the souls of women. The metallic 
sound of these strings, wailing, implor- 
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ing, went, somehow, straight to their 
hearts, and with its seductive whispers 
wooed them to forbidden joys and 
dreams. 

When Bernard reflected on this, he 
almost gave way to despair. He saw 
that neither his riper knowledge nor his 
honest devotion would be victorious in 
such a contest. He admitted the su- 
periority of his adversary in everything 
that was superficial. He was a child 
of toil; the other a man of the world. 
He could shine always and everywhere ; 
he knew how to make the most of a 
little knowledge and some wit, while 
far abler people could make no dis- 
play. He had learned all his life to 
get along with those glib phrases which 
so often insure social success. 

In brief, Bernard instinctively fore- 
saw a great misfortune, and it was all 
about Terenia. 

One idea alone consoled him. Al- 
though he himself had admitted the 
wolf to the sheepfold, it nevertheless 
comforted him to think that his motives 
had been pure; and for such motives 
God surely would not visit him with 
misery. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A LOVER IN TROUBLE. 


As Bernard could not play or sing, 
he abandoned the contest. He decid- 
ed, however, to continue his obser- 
vations, to discover whether he still 
had any chances with Terenia or not. 
Within the last week Terenia had act- 
ed very strangely toward him. The 
study was a curious one, 

Once it seemed to him that her love 
had grown stronger since the advent 
of the new lodger to the garret; and 
he really believed it for a while. Her 
new tenderness and warmth he ex- 
plained to himself on the ground that 
absence heightens love. As long as 
they had been separated only by a thin 
wall, as long as they could see and 
hear each other every minute, she had 
not experienced that yearning for his 
presence which absence and distance 
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are apt to beget. Though that distance 
was in reality only a few steps, yet to 
the people in the garret it was a long 
way off; and even had it been further, 
the wounded heart could not have 
pined more intensely for the loved 
presence. 

By and by Terenia became more de- 
monstrative. The tranquil affection 
gave way to a feverish excitement. 
When Bernard came, she would clasp 
his hand as though alarmed about 
something. Her eyes assumed a wild 
look; they gazed steadily at him, al- 
most with an expression of fear. Her 
pulse beat rapidly, and she frequently 
pressed her hand to her bosom, as if 
she was in pain. 

Bernard interpreted all these symp- 
toms in his favor. He rejoiced in his 
good fortune, and thanked God for not 
having abandoned him in his orphan- 
age, but sent such an angel to become 
his companion and guide. And yet 


this feverish unrest made him uneasy. 
It might be an abnormal condition of 


the soul, caused by some inner strug- 
gle. What could this struggle be ? 

Gradually the feverish mood began 
to subside. Terenia became more com- 
posed, then seemed weary, as people 
often are after some great exertion, and 
fell finally into a singular apathy. 
When Bernard came to see her, she no 
longer ran to meet him, but kept her 
place on the sofa. She extended her 
right hand as before, but that hand no 
longer bestowed the sympathetic pres- 
sure which was wont to electrify him. 
She was listless, though always kind, 
and frequently fell into protracted fits 
of musing. 

At times she was so abstracted that 
she did not seem to hear what was said 
to her. Bernard noticed this to be the 
case with all—even with Master Cup- 
bearer—when they spoke toher. She 
also ceased to care for the guitar and 
the harpsichord. 

“What can it mean?” Bernard 
asked himself for the hundredth time 
in vain. 

From this strange state Terenia 
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passed into another. Some profound 
grief settled upon her. She sat whole 
days, gazing down sadly. and wistfully. 
Her eyes were often wet with tears. 
Her voice had a strange vibration. 
There were tears in her words, tears in 
her eyes, even when they were dry, 
and tears in her very motions. 

Again, Bernard asked himself what 
this could portend? Whence came 
this grief ? 

One day, while he was just ponder- 
ing over the riddle, out of which he 
could make nothing, he met, near the 
confectioner’s, Master Cupbearer, whose 
features wore an expression of extreme 
gratification. He flourished his cane 
in the air as if it were a sceptre, and 
he monarch of the whole earth. With- 
out minding the passers-by, he hum- 
med, quite loudly, a lively tune from 
some opera. His voice sounded sin- 
gularly clear and rich, like the voice of 
a happy man, to whose happiness 
nothing now was wanting. 

These things struck Bernard all the 
more forcibly, because Master Cupbear- 
er had, for several days, also been sad 
and gloomy. 

At last he arrived at the conclusion 
that what he had just seen was only 
the half of the picture, and that the 
other half could be seen in the garret. 
He quickly ran up stairs, though it was 
not the time when he usually came. 

In the garret he found Terenia, who 
was standing before the glass, atten- 
tively looking at herself. She was to- 
day dressed with great care. On turning 
round to him, he noticed that her face 
also wore an expression of extreme 
gratification. Her eyes flashed with a 
new light, and the voice in which she 
addressed him sounded singularly clear 
and rich, like the voice of one su- 
premely happy. 

When Bernard compared what he 
had observed and heard on the street 
with what he saw and heard here, he 
breathed a deep sigh and dropped his 
head. He looked at the old lady, 
whose face was sad, and who sought to 
avoid his eyes. 
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Terenia’s face did not lose its grati- 
fied expression when she saw Bernard. 
On the contrary, she ran up to him with 
a radiant smile, humming a lively air, 
gave him her hand, and cordially 
shook it. But this shake seemed to 
say: 

“J shall always love you; but as a 
brother, a dear friend! I will retain 
the most pleasant recollections of you ; 
but I mean to be the wife of him who 
plays so charmingly on the guitar, and 
has a silver ewer. Believe me, my 
thoughts will often revert to you—to the 
pleasant hours we spent together; but 
in the mean time farewell, for my car- 
riage is waiting below.” 

Bernard felt himself dismissed with 
honeyed words, which cost nothing to 
her that uttered them. The pressure 
of the little hand seemed to him like 
the sting of a poisonous serpent, which 
was death. 

Terenia noticed — his 


never agony. 


THE CHICAGO Cl 


T is now forty years since the first 
vessel entered the port of Chicago. 
The stray craft which had previously 


done business with the settlement 
weighed anchor in the lake, loading 
and unloading with the aid of small 
boats rowed from the shore. ‘To Cap- 
tain L. C. Hugunin, still a citizen of 
Chicago, belongs the honor of first 
steering a vessel across the bar into 
the river which gave life as well as 
name to this city. The /zg used on 
that occasion was eight yoke of oxen. 
From that occurrence dates the com- 
merce of Chicago. 

This port was not recognized in any 
way by the government of the United 
States until 1846 — twenty - eight years 
after Illinois had become a State. At 
that time, Galena, Kaskaskia, Quincy, 
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Singing, excited, with rapid bounds, 
like a ballet-dancer, she flew to her 
harpsichord, and played, with wonder- 
ful brilliancy, a difficult piece. There 
appeared nothing too difficult for her 
then. 

Bernard could no longer endure these 
tortures. For his choking breast the 
garret was: too narrow; for the first 
time probably in his life he told an 
untruth, and pretended that some 
important appointment called him 
away. All the way down the dark 
stairs the brilliant strains pursued him; 
while from the street below seemed to 
ascend the rich and sonorous singing 
of Master Cupbearer. 

One thing he could not comprehend : 
Why should God have punished him 
so cruelly for his self-sacrifice in giving 
up the room? 

WW. P. Morras. 


ro) BE CONTINUED 


ISTOM - HOUSE, 


Shawneetown, Cairo, and a few other 
river points, either looked with disdain 
upon this wretched mud - puddie, pro- 
lific only of frogs and ague, or at least 
claimed rivalry. The act of Congress 
making Chicago a port of delivery, 
classed it with Mackinaw. ‘There were 
probably not half a dozen members of 
that body who dreamed that it would 
ever outgrow that classification. Ga- 
lena, Peoria, Omaha, and even cities 
doing less importing business, if less 
were possible, are ports of delivery. 
All ports of entry have the same rights 
and privileges, the only difference be- 
ing in the amount of business they 
transact. 

To an intelligent reading of a paper 
on custom - house affairs, it is neces- 
sary that one have in mind a general 
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idea of the tariff system, and its rela- 
tions, historical and present, to com- 
merce, politics, and morals. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to 
discuss the principles of political econ- 
omy underlying the controversy be- 
tween protection and free-trade, further 
than to say that it is of very recent 
date. It was not dreamed of in the 
philosophy of our fathers, not to say 
our grandfathers. The law of nations 
as a science is younger than the learn- 
ed pundits who are generally quoted as 
authority on questions of international 
comity. With us, “ tariff for revenue” 
is almost a synonym for “ free-trade : " 
but originally, the tax levied upon com- 
merce was solely for revenue, yet col- 
lected only by obstructing trade. The 
idea of protection was an afterthought 
of the tariffites. 

According to Trench, the great ma- 
jority of words having, now or former- 
ly, a moral meaning, would indicate 
degeneracy. Rascal, villain, and a 
host of terms equally opprobrious, were 
once innocuous in their suggestions. 
A notable exception to this rule is found 
in the word tariff. Originally, it 
ineant§ downright robbery, savor- 
ing of piracy. In the days of Euro- 
pean savagery (and Europe has been 
civilized a much shorter length of time 
than most people suppose) the author- 
ities of Tariffa, a small town overlook- 
ing Gibraltar, said to every vessel pass- 
ing through the gates of Hercules, 
** Your money or your life.” ‘To refuse 
the tribute levied would have been the 
signal for scuttling the ship. If not 
the first instance of commercial taxa- 
tion, that system of outrage was so 


conspicuous as to give name to all lev- 
ies of the kind, whatever the motives 


in the assessment. The same custom, 
substantially, obtained among the ig- 
noble nobles having their robbers’ dens 
along the Rhine. From their castles 
they would espy boats approaching, 
and sallying forth with a retinue of 
slavish assassins, collect toll. 

The British government, now the 
great apostle of free-trade, brought the 
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protective system to a degree of abso- 
lute perfection. Every Englishman is 
now an advocate of commercial free- 
dom ; but a few years ago the whole 
nation was a unit on the other side; 
and, strange as it might at first seem, 
the motive is the same now as then. 
So long as the productions and manu- 
factures of the country wanted com- 
merce restricted, it was; but as soon as 
they gained a position requiring free- 
trade for their larger profits, the gov- 
ernment and people had no delay in 
turning a somersault. The apparent 
inconsistency was in truth perfect con- 
sistency. One hundred years ago, Pitt 
expressed the universal sentiment of 
his countrymen when he confessed, “If 
I could have my way, there should not 
be so much asa _ hob-nail made in all 
the colonies.” The war of American 
independence was, to a very large ex- 
tent, a struggle to throw off the shack- 
les of British skilled industry. Our 
revolutionary fathers wanted to diver- 
sify their labors and develop their re- 
sources. So strong was this feeling 
that, for a long time after these united 
States became The United States, the 
protective policy had little or no oppo- 
sition. 

The first tariff law was devised by 
Alexander Hamilton, the organizer of 
the Treasury Department, and an ex- 
treme protectionist. ‘That primal im- 
post law came into existence March 2, 
1799, when the Republic, in distinction 
from the Confederation, was one year 
of age. The law was entitled “An act 
to regulate the collection of duties on 
imports and tonnage.” An admirer of 
Hamilton wrote, in 1871: ‘“ The work 
was so well done that no succeeding 
Congress, through three score and ten 
years, has ever presumed to make the 
slightest material alteration ; and it is 
probable, if the innovating spirit of the 
day ever invades these practically ar- 
ranged details, that a less excellent 
system, and interminable confusion, 
will be the result.” This is balderdash 
—no other word expresses it. Not a 
Congress passes without tariff - tinker- 
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ings, and every new Secretary of the 
Treasury issues some new rules, virtu- 
ally altering legislation; and as for 
“interminable confusion,” that has 
been obtained already. No one fully 
understands the existing system. The 
most experienced, sagacious, and pains- 
taking public servant connected with 
the customs arm of the service, will 
admit that he has yet much to learn ; 
and many points cannot be settled 
definitely. There is no man in the 
country better posted on the subject 
than Mr. D. G. Lobdell, who has 
grown gray in the service, and for his 
efficiency has been gradually promoted 
in twenty years from a humble clerk- 
ship in the New York Custom - house 
to the position of Special Agent of the 
Treasury Department; yet even he pro- 
tests that his knowledge is far from 
complete, and that on many questions 
he is in doubt. This is not, perhaps, 
the fault of Secretary Hamilton or his 
successors, nor yet of Congress; but 
the result of necessity. The uninitia- 
ted think the collection of duties is 
routine labor, clerical, perfunctory, and 
easily mastered, provided only those 
engaged in the business faithfully fol- 
low instructions. It is in reality a sci- 
ence, or profession, and consequently 
has ever-opening vistas of knowledge. 

Chicago is to-day the first port in 
the United States, in the number of 
clearances made during the year, al- 
though the season of navigation in- 
cludes only a segment of the twelve 
months. In the amount of revenue 
raised, it is the seventh, being led (to 
name them in the order of their im- 
portance) by New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. At the present rate of 
growth in importance as a port of en- 
try, Chicago will in a few years be 
second only to New York. We need 
a ship canal around Niagara Falls, and 
some improvements in the other links 
of our chain of fresh water communi- 
cation with Europe, and then a stupen- 
dous direct foreign trade will be inevi- 
table. 
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The imports of the Mississippi valley 
ought to be laid down at the Chicago 
wharf without breaking bulk. For less 
money than the Credit-Mobilier stole 
from the government in the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
internal improvements necessary to 
such a saving in the cost of foreign 
goods to the consumers in the interior 
could be secured. The benefits would 
be quite as great in enhancing the val- 
ue of our exports. 

What we send abroad cuts no figure 
in custom -house matters, or next to 
none, because, under our national Con- 
stitution, no tariff can be levied upon 
exports. No feature of our organic 
law attests more plainly the wisdom ot 
the framers of that instrument than 
this prohibition. The design was to 
facilitate the exportation of all surplus 
products, and thus stimulate produc- 
tion and help in keeping the balance 
of foreign trade in our favor. Indi- 
rectly, the government is now discour- 
aging at least one branch of export 
trade. We refer to the oppressive rule 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, hold- 
ing the distiller responsible who sends 
his highwines abroad in bond, not only 
while his goods are in transit to the 
seaboard, but maintaining the liability 
until a landing-receipt is received from 
the European port of destination. At 
the present time, Greek exporters con- 
trol foreign commerce in alcohol, and 
the effect of this rule is to make the 
distiller responsible for the honesty and 
caution of the Attic stranger. The ef- 
fect is that the West is confined in its 


exports to grain and meats, and debar- 
red from sending abroad corn in the 
only way in which it can be exported 


with a profit to the producer. The 
Custom - house of Chicago has no offi- 
cial connection with any exports, ex- 
cept the indirect connection of collect- 
ing tonnage-dues on vessels plying 
between this port and Eastern ports. 
Chicago is a port of direct entry; at 
the same time, it is exceedingly rare to 
receive here a cargo of foreign goods 
direct. It breaks bulk at New York or 
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Montreal. The first shipment received 
direct at the port of Chicago was a 
cargo of Scotch iron, loaded at Glas- 
gow. The vessel which brought those 
“pigs across the Atlantic, ploughed 
the filth of Chicago river. That was 
long ago, and is the only instance in 
which a British ocean - plying vessel 
caught sight of the prairie. A few 
Scandinavian craft, manned by hardy 
sons of the bold, adventurous North- 
men, so famous in the records of Saga 
and the songs of Scald, have had the 
temerity to push clear through to the 
southwestern terminus of lake naviga- 
tion ; but with our present shallow and 


narrow canal system, this branch of 


trade must remain trivial. 

At the beginning of the last decade 
the jobbing trade of Chicago was al- 
most a minus quantity. During that 
period of ten years it developed im- 
mensely. The trade of the city in for- 
eign goods could not be at all estima- 
ted (pig iron alone excepted) by the 
Custom - house exhibits. When our 
merchants wanted wares from abroad, 


they went to some importer at the sea- 
board and bought them; or if they did 
their own importing, they had no deal- 
ings with the Custom - house at this 


port. No dutiable goods could reach 
Chicago with duties unpaid, unless 
they came all’ the way by water, not 
breaking bulk within the limits of the 
United States. The principal business 
of the custom authorities at this port, 
for at least fifteen years, was to prevent 
smuggling by way of Canada, and to 
enforce the steamboat laws and regula- 
tions. Fora long time the Collector 
needed no office but his hat, and the 
position was a sinecure. 

On the fourth of March, 1866, the 
Hon. N. B. Judd (of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak again) took his 
seat in Congress as the representative 
of Chicago. In the infancy of our city 
he had coéperated with Hon. W. B. 
Ogden in making Chicago a railway 
centre. To his efforts in the upper 
house of the Illinois Legislature, more 
than to any and all others, is this city 
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indebted for the State legislation which 
made Chicago the commercial capital 
of the Mississippi valley. It was not 
then at all strange that, finding him- 
self in Congress, Mr. Judd should seek 
to secure such national legislation as 
would most promote the commercial 
thrift of Chicago. He introduced a 
bill providing for direct importation by 
rail, without delay at the seaboard, of 
dutiable goods consigned to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis. The measure 
met with great favor from the press otf 
the cities named, but a quiet, deter- 
mined, and, for a time, successful, op- 
position was made to it by Eastern 
importers, under the lead, in Congress, 
of the delegation from New York city. 
The plea was that the system would 
afford special facilities for smuggling. 
Secretary Boutwell looked with disfa- 
vor upon the project, and it seemed a 
hopeless task to urge its adoption. De- 
feated for a time, the Judd bill finally 
became a law July 14, 1870, going into 
effect the first of the October following. 
Its passage marked a new era in Chi- 
cago importation. 

As only bulky goods, like iron and 
salt, would take the water-route, and 
our leading wholesalers had got in the 
way of buying their foreign goods first- 
hand, the New York Custom - house 
was, at the time that bill became a 
law, receiving a larger revenue from 
imports bought by Chicago men, and 
consigned to Chicago, than our own 
Custom - house was from all sources — 
duties, clearance-dues, ete. Such es- 
tablishments as J. V. Farwell & Co., 
and Field; Leiter & Co., were obliged 
to each keep an agent at New York to 
crowd their goods through the Collect- 
or’s hands. But that of itself was a 
small thing. The great hardship was 
the payment of numerous special as- 
sessments, cartage, storage, and the 
like; and the greatest of all was the 
vexatious delay. There was an inter- 
minable amount of red tape. The chief 
expense of the agent was not his sala- 
ry, but the “ moral suasion necessary 
to coax the lazy officials to expedite 
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matters. The merchant would tele- 
graph for the goods, and the agent 
would have to resort to some expedi- 
ent to “push things.’”’ Still another 
difficulty was, that it required the keep- 
ing of large sums of money on deposit in 
New York to pay duties. In fine, the 
merchant was obliged to divide up his 
business, and do much of it at long- 
range, to an embarrassing disadvant- 
age. The design of Congress in pass- 
ing the direct importation act, was to 
place importers in the interior on an 
equal footing with those at the sea- 
board. 

The law itself did not provide for all 
the details of its own operation. Some 
things had to be left to the Treasury 
Department. The original rules pro- 
mulgated amounted to a repeal of the 
law. Under them nothing was done for 
some time, and very little would ever 
have been done. Finally, a revision 
was secured; and now the amount of 
imports reaching this port by rail vast- 
ly exceed in value and revenue to the 
government those received by water. 


The time required to bring goods by 
this route from Liverpool is twenty-two 
days ; and even shorter time has been 


The Cincinnati Custom-house 
boasts one consignment through in 
seventeen days from Liverpool. Gen- 
erally there is some detention at New 
York. 

The present law is worth millions to 
our city, and benefits all merchants 
who buy their supplies here; but it is 
not perfect. It should be so amended 
as to prevent all delay, except the time 
absolutely necessary to transfer the 
goods from the vessel or steamer to the 
bonded car in which they are to be 
whisked to their final destination, The 
requirements upon the importer that 
he should file a transportation-bond, is 
superfluous and oppressive. The pre- 
tence that the revenue might suffer, is 
without foundation. The transporta- 
tion company gives sufficient bond to 
cover the whole liability, and in case 
the goods are lost on the way, the 
company is, by law, responsible to the 


made. 
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government for their value and the du- 
ties. 

The first Collector of the Port of 
Chicago was William B. Snowhook, 
then a rising young lawyer, and sub- 
sequently quite prominent in local pol- 
itics. Of his official career there is ab- 
solutely nothing to relate. The most re- 
markable, if not th: most important, 
incident of his life, was the change in 
his name. When he was a young man 
he “ bossed” a gang of Irishmen work- 
ing on the canal. The employer of him 
and them was a Mr. Snow. The real 
name of the “ boss’’ was Hook; but, 
as there was another Hook thereabouts, 
the gang, and finally everybody, got to 
calling .** Billy Hook "’ (as the newspa- 
pers afterwards called him) “ old Snow's 
Hook.” That soon wore down to 
Snowhook, and séuck. A well-known 
citizen of undoubted veracity, who 
lived here at the time, is authority for 
hooking this tale on the first Collector 
of the Port of Chicago, who was after- 
wards Sheriff of Cook County. 

The second Collector was B. F. Stro- 
ther. He passed away, leaving *“ not 
a rack behind,” official or personal. 

Gen. Julius White was the next to 
come on the stage. He was plain Mr. 
White then. His official duty consist- 
ed mainly in drawing his salary. He 
became known and famous by the Har- 
per's ‘Ferry disaster, where he com- 
manded the Federal forces. 

Luther Haven, a young lawyer of 
great promise, was fourth on the list. 
He began life in Chicago as a teacher 
in our public schools. One of the 
school buildings was named in his 
honor. He died in office. T. J. Kin- 
sella was delegated to take charge of 
custom affairs at this place ad interim. 
Andrew Johnson was President at 
that time, but had not begun his quar- 
rel with Congress and the Republican 
party. He filled the vacancy by ap- 
pointing Judge Walter B. Scates, an 
elderly gentleman, long a leader in 
“* Egypt,” where he had served on the 
bench. He is said to have been driv- 
en out of that land of darkness by a 
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waggish lawyer, who fastened upon 
him the absurd name of ‘“ The Great 
American Pie Eater.”. Judge Scates 
devoted his whole time to the office. 
None of his predecessors had done so. 
The duties of the office had now (1866) 
become so extensive as to require the 
undivided attention of the Collector. 
A strictly honest man himself, and by 
nature very cautious, he was unfortu- 
nate in his assistants, and was obliged 
to make good the defalcation of his 
clerks. He introduced new and strin- 
gent rules to prevent the recurrence of 
such defaults, which rules are in force 
to-day. 

Gen. Grant was in no haste to make 
achange. The politicians had assum- 
ed that the patronage would be farmed 
out on the plan which was first adopt- 
ed by Gen. Jackson, and based on the 
theory that “to the victor belongs the 
spoils.” The President set the Civil 


Service Reform ball in motion by dis- 
regarding that precedent in a great 
many cases, notably in Chicago. Near- 
ly every important office was filled in 


disregard of the “slate.” The ap- 
pointment giving most offence was that 
of Collector of this port. ‘The appoint- 
ee, James E. McLean, was entirely un- 
known in politics, and known in busi- 
ness only as a member of a leather 
firm whose head was Orville Grant, 
the President's only brother. It was 
that appointment which occasioned the 
first outcry against nepotism. Mr. 
McLean came into office with a preju- 
dice in the public mind against him. 
He proved a disappointment. A gen- 
tleman of liberal education, of some 
banking and commercial experience, 
he acquitted himself with great credit ; 
he won the respect of all having occa- 
sion to do business at the office. After 
serving three years, he resigned. 

At that time the Presidential contest 
was in progress. The opposition hoped 
to make capital out of the change. 
Political expediency, as well as the ex- 
igencies of the service, required that 
the best man should be selected for the 
place. The choice fell on Hon. N. B. 
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Judd, whom the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had known as a brother Congress- 
man. By common consent the ap- 
pointment was regarded as a good one. 
As already noted, Mr. Judd had, as a 
state and national law-maker, done 
more than anyone else to secure the 
legislation required by the commercial 
needs of Chicago, and it was peculiar- 
ly fit that he should now be put in 
charge of the commercial relations of 
the city with the General Government. 
He took time to thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the duties of his position, 
and then set about perfecting the ma- 
chinery of the customs. The rules and 
regulations in force in New York are 
now enforced in Chicago. 

The National Republican Conven- 
tion which met in this city in 1860 was, 
all things considered, the most notable 
political gathering ever convened in 
this country. The location of the 
Convention at this city was secured by 
the influence of Mr. Judd. When the 
Convention met, the contest was be- 
tween Abraham Lincoln and William 
H. Seward. William M. Evarts, the 
leader of the New York bar, was the 
leader of the Seward faction ; Mr. Judd 
was the leader of the Lincoln faction. 
To make the respective nominations in 
an apt speech,was only a small part of 
the duties of that leadership. There 
were several other candidates, whose 
friends had to be manipulated, and 
there was an “ outside pressure "’ to be 
marshalled. We all know the result. 
It was conceded on all sides that to 
Mr. Judd beionged the credit, more 
than to anyone else, of securing the 
Lincoln victory. When the President- 
elect took his perilous journey to Wash- 
ington through Baltimore, he acted as 
the chief of escort; and although it 
was once thought that there was no 
real danger, it is now known that there 
was. Had Mr. Judd been less cautious, 
the tragedy of April, 1865, would pro- 
bably have occurred in February, 1860. 
The first appointment sent to the Sen- 
ate by President Lincoln, after the con- 
firmation of the Cabinet, was that of 
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N. B. Judd as Minister to the Court of 
Prussia. It is notable that this first ap- 
pointment by President Lincoln was 
the first removal by President Johnson. 
During that four years and a half of 
absence, the population of Chicago had 
nearly doubled. Presently he was 
talked of for Congress. The repre- 
sentative at that time was the famous 
and then popular “ Long John " Went- 
worth. The contest before and in the 
convention was bitter, resulting in the 
nomination of Mr. Judd. 

The direct importation measure which 
he introduced and pushed through was, 
from the standpoint of interior com- 
merce, by far the most memorable leg- 
islation of those four years. He de- 
clined being a candidate for a third 
term, and was succeeded by Hon. C. 
B. Farwell. Until appointed Collector, 
Mr. Judd took no part in public affairs. 

The mode of conducting business 
under the present management is sub- 
stantially the same as at New York, 
except that there is no Naval Officer 
here. Immediately upon entry, the 
duties are estimated and either paid or 
secured by bond. Under previous Col- 
lectors, special deposits were received, 
and the duties calculated afterwards. 
Collector Judd broke up this practice, 
and now the system of collecting du- 
ties, or securing them by bond, agrees 
with the letter of the law and the regu- 
lations of the Department. He col- 
lects the estimated duties upon the 
entry of the goods at the port for con- 
sumption, and secures the payment 
thereof by bond ir. case of the ware- 
house entries. Daily returns are made 
by the Collector to the Department of 
the duties collected. His customs and 
warehouse - bond accounts are made 
monthly. Before the direct importa- 
tion act, the highest annual receipts for 
duties at this port was $650,000. That 
law increased the receipts to $2,000,000; 
and the variety of articles imported 
now includes every kind of foreign 
wares, from Scotch metal to fine jew- 
elry, necessitating rigid adherence to 
rigid rules. 
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In the old post - office building, de- 
stroyed by the fire, five rooms were 
occupied by the Custom - house force, 
all on the second floor. The northeast 
room was the United States depository. 
The Collector is ex officio depositary, 
although the duties of the position de- 
volve upon the cashier. The next room 
was the office of the Collector. Ad- 
joining was the room in which the real 
office work of the port was done. Off 
from that was to be found the Deputy 
Collector and Special Inspector, offices 
since abolished. Across the hall was 
the Chief Inspector and such of his 
force as was not on duty. Last of all 
was the Appraiser, an office which was 
created, so far as concerned Chicago, 
by the direct importation bill. It was 
first filled by that distinguished jour- 
nalist, Dr. Ray. There are about 
forty Inspectors of Customs employed 
during the season of navigation. ‘The 
force at this writing is sixteen. The 
night force of Inspectors patrols the 
river to watch the arrivals and guard 
against the clandestine landing of du- 
tiable goods. During the last season ot 
navigation, the arrivals and clearances 
at this port amounted, in round num- 
bers, to 30,000; and a large force, as a 
matter of course, was required to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Six years ago the Chicago Dock 
Company bonded a portion of its 
premises, and set the same apart for 
the storage of imported goods, the du- 
ties whereon had not been paid. There 
are now several bonded warehouses, 
all doing a thriving business. Each is 
under the especial supervision of a 
storekeeper. There are also two pri- 
vate bonded yards for storing imported 
iron, each with its storekeeper. One 
belongs to A. B. Meeker & Co., the 
other to Rogers & Co. It is probable 
that the Government will soon have a 
warehouse of its own. It is proposed 
to exchange the site of the old Custom- 
house for what is called “ the Bridewell 
lot,” owned by the city. It would bea 
profitable exchange for both. The 
customs business at this port needs, for 
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its expeditious and economical conduct, 
a building of the kind, owned by the 
Government. The city proposes to 
erect a building for its Free Public Li- 
brary, if the trade is consummated. 
The location is admirable — the corner 
of Dearborn and Monroe streets. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the city 
authorities favor the bargain. The 
consent of Congress is necessary. 

To illustrate the mode of operation 
in assessing and collecting customs - 
dues, take two cases, one a cargo of 
iron, the other a consignment of drugs; 
the former the simplest of all, the lat- 
ter the most complicated. 

When a cargo of pig-iron arrives 
from Montreal or Kingston véa the 
Lakes, the captain of the vessel reports 
at the Custom-house and files his man- 
ifest, or list of foreign goods on board. 
A permit to land the goods is issued, 
and an Inspector is assigned to the 
vessel to superintend the unloading. 
If the owner does not appear to make 
entry, an order is issued to send the 
iron toa bonded yard. It is weighed 


upon the dock at the expense of the 
United States, if the certified invoice 
has given the number of tons; if not, 
then the weighing proceeds at the ex- 
pense of the owner. Usually the order 
to send to store as unclaimed goods is 
issued within twenty-four hours, in case 


no entry is made. The owner may 
enter the cargo for consumption, if he 
pleases. In that case he must present 
a certified invoice and bill of lading. 
In case he has not received a certified 
invoice, he gives bond for its produc- 
tion in six months. An invoice must 
be made in the currency of the coun- 
try from whence the goods are import- 
ed. It must have been presented be- 
fore the nearest American Consul. The 
declaration verifying the invoice and 
certificate of the Consul must be at- 
tached to the invoice, under the seal of 
the consulate. He pays the estimated 
duties, and in case the actual weight 
overruns the invoiced weight, he is 
obliged to pay the balance due. If the 
weight falls short, upon the return of 
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the invoice by the Appraiser, the Liqui- 
dating Clerk ascertains the true duties. 
That liquidation is posted up in a con- 
spicuous place in the Custom-house as 
notice to the importer. The importer 
is then notified that an excess of duties 
has been paid by him. He goes to the 
Auditor, who gives him a refund-check 
for the excess paid. 

Take now the case of an invoice of 
drugs. The importers present their 
certified invoice and bill of lading, also 
the entry for consumption. The duties 
are estimated and endorsed upon the 
entry. The entries are sent to the 
Cashier. When the duties are paid, 
the Cashier stamps the entries and per- 
mit as paid. The deputy designates 
upon the invoice the package or pack- 
ages to be sent to the Appraiser’s store 
for examination. Not less than one 
package in ten must be selected, and 
as many more as shall be considered 
necessary. In case the firm choose to 
take a permit for cases without ap- 
praisement, a penal bond is executed 
for double the value, and the permit 
issued. Thus great expedition is se- 
cured, and the revenuc is entirely 
safe. 

It is due the service and our impor- 
ters to state that while attempts at fraud 
upon the Government are not unfre- 
quent, no regular importing house in 
Chicago has ever been caught in trying 
to smuggle, or cheat the Government 
in any way. This speaks well for the 
commercial integrity of the city. It is 
also worthy of special note that not 
even in the heat of a political cam- 
paign has corruption been charged up- 
on the Chicago Custom-house, as upon 
the one in New York; and further, it 
has not been perverted into a party 
machine; nor yet is it a hospital for 
broken-down politicians. 

The present Assistant Collector, Mr. 
John Hitt, has gradually risen to his 
position from a clerkship. The pres- 
ent Chief Clerk, W. J. Jewell, was a 
messenger boy a few years ago. The 
Chief Inspector, Major Fitch, owes his 
position entirely to his efficiency. This 
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list could be extended indefinitely. It 
has come to be understood that if a man 
does his business faithfully he may ex- 
pect that merit will count in his favor 
as much as it would if he were in the 
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employ of a private person or a corpo- 
rate body. The central principle ot 
Civil Service Reform is thus bedded in 
the usages of the Chicago Custom - 
house. 


frank Gilbert. 
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CROSS the wires there came these words to me: 
* Your friend is dead.”’ The day was bright and fair, 
With soft autumnal breeze, and yet I felt 
Straightway the chill of winter in the air. 
Only an hour before, I said: * How sweet 
October's breath ! how full of vellow light 
The sky above!”’ I did not think four words 
Had power to change the whole world to my sight. 


We say such words so often —* He is dead,” 
Or, “ She died yesterday ;"* and do not know, 
Or do not think, with our dear ones unharmed, 
So simple are the words, with what a blow 
They fall on stricken hearts, until some day 
The words bear the same sorrow to our own: 
Until we join the multitude of those 
Whose lips have learned the meaning of a moan. 


He went away so full of life and hope ! 
I think ‘t is different where we close the eyes 
And watch the breath go out — but how can | 
Who saw him last so hopeful, realize 
The meaning of this message? — I who sat 
And dreamed fond dreams of him, and gayly said : 
“ Tow bright this autumn glory!" even while 


The heavy clouds were gathering overhead ! 


We say * Thy will be done,” but hardly know 
The meaning of the words, till dumb despair 
Sits at our hearthstones ; then we understand 
That God has sent His answer to our prayer. 
And since I prayed for him, that God would bless 
With better gifts than I could ask or know, 
And said “ Thy will be done,” shall I rebel 
Since in His wisdom He has answered so ? 


Since He has willed it so, it must be best; 

And though they call him dead, I know he lives 
Close to my soul, in sweet companionship, 

Closer, more perfect, than life ever gives. 
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Living, the world had claims that kept apart 

His path and mine; but now I know he stands 
Beside my soul, his life - work made complete, 

To help and bless the labor of my hands, 


Since he is dead, he is more wholly mine ; 
Of every thought and hope and love a part; 
Life sunders oft and widely. Blessed be God, 
I Jeath brings our loved ones closer to the heart! 
Whom God takes to himself, shall we call lost ? 
There is a world of sorrow in the sound; 
Since he is God's, and God is mine, I ‘Il say 
* He is not lost, but all more surely found.” 
Carlotta Perry. 
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ISS EDNA DEERING sat at 
i her table, giving the finishing 


touches toa bunch of currants in water- 
colors — the last of a series of “ flower, 
fruit and thorn-pieces,” destined for sale 


at Williams & Everett's, and which she 
was hurrying to complete before the 
arrival of Cousin Ellery —the elegant, 
the fastidious, the accomplished, the 
travelled Ellery Alden — who for five 
years had been abroad, secing and do- 
ing all that the tomist with plenty of 
money in his pocket may see and do; 
who had kissed the Pope's toe and 
Queen Victoria's hand —had knelt to 
the Czar and dined in state with the 
Emperor William — had danced with 
a duchess and hobnobbed with noble- 
men innumerable. Since the receipt 
of the letter announcing his intended 
visit, nothing had been done in the 
Deering household without some refer- 
ence thereto. That very morning, 
Papa Deering had said : 

“I've got to go to Boston soon, 
anyhow, about that railroad business; 
so, on the whoie, | think I'll go to-day 
and come back with Ellery to - mor- 
row.” 

And no sooner was he fairly out 
of the house than Mamma _ Deering 
said : 


“I guess I'll go around to Eben’s, 
and spend the day. No knowing when 
there ‘Il be a better chance; and I ‘ve 
been wanting to go this good while. 
To-morrow Ellery's coming, and of 
course I can ‘t go while he's here ; and 
besides, your father’s gone, so you 
girls can have a picked - up dinner.” 
And putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
and swinging on her arm the black 
silk bag containing her knitting-work, 
she too sallied forth. 

Then pretty little Dolly, adopted 
daughter of the Deerings, looked round 
at the empty vases in the parlor, and 
said to herself: 

“I wish we had some flowers — Cou- 
sin Ellery was always fond of flowers 
—wild flowers particularly.” And after 
pondering upon the subject for a few 
minutes, she concluded to go out into 
the woods and gather some. 

And Edna, clad in a linen blouse 
and sack, her long hair streaming 
loose over her shoulders, sat in her 
studio, intent upon her painting, and 
oblivious of all things else. Her stu- 
dio we call it from courtesy — her dex 
she designated it, being in fact a small 
chamber over the front door, of which 
she had taken possession and fitted up 
with the appliances of her art. 
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An hour, more or less, had passed, 
when she heard a shuffling step in the 
entry, followed by a wild dash against 
the door, then a very small girl, with 
very large shoes, a tow head, and a 
scant calico dress, appeared. 

“ Tabby, have n't I told you never 
to enter my room without knocking ?” 
said Edna, looking up from her work, 
with suspended brush. 

“O, I forgot,” said Tabby; “ but 
there 's a man down stairs as wants to 
see you, Edna.” 

* Don't make quite so free with my 
name, if you please; you are to call 
me Miss Deering.”’ 

“ Lors! you ain't so dreadful old as 
all that comes to, though I did see a 
gray hair in your head t' other day,” 
said Tabby. 

“Did the person who wished to see 
me send up his name?" asked Edna, 
somewhat chagrined at the result of 
her lesson in politeness. 

“No, he did n't; but I ‘ll go and ask 
him if you want me to.” 

“Never mind the name; what does 
he look like ?”’ 

“ Waal, he's a thick-sot, red-headed 
chap — not much for looks, anyway—" 

“ Pshaw! I didn't mean that; but 
is he a gentleman? Does he look as if 
he came visiting ?"’ asked Edna. 

“Gracious, no! he didn't come a 
visiting ; he's a peddler.” 

“A peddler? He could n't have in- 
quired for me, then.” 

“ Waal, not for you in partic’lar ; but 
then there ain't nobody else in the 
house.”’ 

“Where's Miss Dolly?" 

“She's took a basket and gone off 
on one of her tramps.” 

“ Well, go and tell the man no one 
wishes to buy anything to - day.” 

“Yes 'm.”’ 

For the space of half an hour there 
was silence; then Tabby returned, 
opened the door as before, but knock- 
ed afterward, exclaiming : 

“O, I forgot!” 

“What now?” asked Edna, impa- 
tiently. 
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“It's a feller with some books under 
his arm; he wants you to prescribe for 
‘em.” 

“Tell him I'm engaged, and can 't 
see him.” 

Away went Tabby ; but speedily re- 
appeared, bringing a specimen volume 
in her hand, 

* He says as how he wants you to 
jest look at it; he's sure you ‘Il like it. 
The minister 's took one, and the dea- 
con, and Miss Bagly. She's an awful 
pious old woman, speaks in meetin’ 
sometimes, and —" 

“ There, there, do stop! I'll go and 
see him myself; it’s the only way | 
can get rid of him.” 

And Edna twisted her back hair in 
a knot, wound the side locks over it, 
clasped a morocco belt round her waist, 
and descended to the parlor, The 
black -eyed youth whom Tabby had 
called “a feller,”’ rose to meet her with 
a bow and a smile. 

“So you've decided to take the 
book?" he said. “I was certain you 
would if you once looked at it. It's a 
book no person — that is, no educated 
person —- can afford to be without: 
The Visions of Daniel. A most im- 
portant subject; and then the work is 
so beautifully gotten up. You noticed 
the engravings? No? Allow me to 
show them to you, then.”’ 

“ Thank you; I do not wish for the 
book,”’ said Edna, declining by a ges- 
ture the chair he had placed for her 
next his own. 

“Not wish for it! You can't have 
examined it, then. Why, just look at 
the list of names I have here: the 
Rev. A. Stubbs —you 've heard of him, 
of course — lives in your county — he 
heads the list; he says he'd give up 
anything except the Bible sooner than 
The Visions of Daniel; he says it'sa 
book that ought to be in every family.” 

“1 don’t dispute the merits of the 
work ; but perhaps you ‘ll admit that I 
know my own wants as well as the 
Rev. Mr. Stubbs does; and | do nos 
wish for the book.” 

“I'm sorry, madam; sorry on your 
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account and my own; but maybe you 
will change your mind -—ladies do, 
sometimes"’ (smiling at this highly 
original witticism). ‘1 shall be along 
again in two or three months, and I 'Il 
give you a call.” 

“Don't trouble yourself to call. 1 
shall not change my mind; and now, 
as my time is valuable, | must beg to 
be excused,”’ said Edna. 

On this hint, the young man rose 
and bowed himself out. 

“ Bores!"’ exclaimed Edna, ‘1 wish 
the whole race of peddlers and book - 
agents were exterminated. Tabby!" 

“Coming,” said Tabby, appearing 
with a promptness which indicated 
that she could not have been farther 
off than the other side of the keyhole. 

“ Tabby, if anybody else comes with 
anything to sell, you need not call me; 
just say I'm engaged. But no—on 
the whole, I've a great mind to give 
you a holiday. How should you like 
to go home to your mother, and spend 
the day?” 

*O goody! may 1?" cried the child, 
with a gymnastic performance which 
sent one of her shoes flying off in a 
tangent. 

“Stop a minute; you've finished 
the dishes ?" 

“Yes'm, and tidied everything up 
slick, and fed the cat, and all.” 

“ Very well. You may go, then, and 


stay till it’s time to get supper; and if 


any more of these strolling nuisances 
call, I shall decline to open the door.” 

“T guess the Ave - wan ‘Il call,” said 
Tabby. 

“Who, pray, is the 
asked Edna, 

“He's the man that sells specs and 
things; he left a paper here witha 
great big eye on it, and said he ‘d come 
again and get it.” 

“ Did he say he 'd call to- day? 

“No, not to-day special; but I see 
him go up a spell ago, calling to all the 
houses t’ other side of the street, so | 
guess he means to call this side when 
he comes back.” 

“That seems likely,"’ said Edna, 


Eye -man?” 
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“How shall I know him if I see him 
coming ?"’ 

“O, he’s awful long and lank, and 
kerries a black, shiny bag in his hand.” 

**Can you find the paper he left ?"’ 

“Yes; i see mistress tuck it up be- 
hind one of them great chiny mugs on 
the shelf” (such was Tabby’s way of 
designating a pair of handsome porce- 
lain vases which stood on the mantel - 
piece). ‘* And here it is,’ she contin- 
ued, drawing it forth from its hiding - 
place, and holding it up for inspection. 

It was an ordinary handbill, across 
the top of which was printed in large 
capitals : 
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Underneath appeared a solitary eye 
and a pair of spectacles. 

Edna contemplated the paper for a 
few minutes in silence, then took it to 
the front door, placed it under the 
heavy brass knocker, then shut and 
locked the door. 

‘* Now," said she, ‘if the Professor 
comes, he can take his own and be 
gone.” 

This device so tickled Tabby that 
she had half a mind to stay and wit- 
ness the denouement, but concluding 
that the holiday would be worth more 
than the joke, she put on her cape - 
bonnet, and sped away to her mother's. 

Then Edna returned to her studio, 
shook her hair over her shoulders 
again, hung her morocco belt across 
Apollo's bracket, and seated herself at 
her table, with the exclamation : 

**Now, thank goodness, I'm _ safe 
from intruders !"’ 

By and by she heard the click of the 
gate -latch, and leaning toward the 
window, caught a glimpse of a tall 
figure, carrying a black travelling-bag. 

“ The renowned Professor,” thought 
she, and smiled as she pictured to her- 
self his emotions when he should see 
his own eye staring him in the face. 
“Stupid being, why does n't he take it 
and go!” ejaculated she; for the Pro- 
fessor, apparently unable to understand 
a hint, applied the knocker. 
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“O, knock away, to your heart's 
content; you trouble nobody but your- 
self,’ said she, as the raps continued. 

Never was there such a persevering 
Professor ; after knocking several times, 
each time with increased vigor, he act- 
ually tried the door-latch, whereat 
Edna laughed outright, and peeping 
through the blind, the better to enjoy 
his discomfiture, beheld his coat - tail 
just vanishing round the corner of the 
house. 

“Ha! gone to the back - door, I de- 
clare! An attack in the rear! I won- 
der he did n't come provided with a 
battering-ram.” And the young lady 
resumed her painting, well - pleased 
with her success in outwitting one of 
the itinerant brotherhood. 


But to most things there are two 
sides — to some, there are many more, 
an octagon or a politician, for example 

and a one-sided view of any sub- 
ject is seldom an impartial one ; after 
a due consideration of which truisms, 
the reader will be prepared for what 
follows. 

It was a pleasant summer morning 
when Mr. Ellery Alden arrived at Mil- 
ford Station, and, travelling - bag in 
hand, set out to walk to the house of 
his uncle, Mr. Deering. He strolled 
along at a leisurely pace, noting as he 
went the familiar objects which every- 
where met his gaze; s/range/y familiar 
as it seemed to him, considering how 
long he had been absent. He saw a 
striped squirrel run along a mossy wall 
and hide himself in a crevice, and he 
could almost have taken oath that he 
had seen that same squirrel scamper 
along that same wall, and hide in 
that same place, five years before. 

A little farther on, a horse was feed- 
ing in a paddock adjoining a low, red 
house. “If that is Gaffer Moody's 
horse, he should ‘have a white star in 
his forehead,” said Mr. Alden. He 
picked up a stone and threw it against 
the fence; the horse raised its head 
and showed the star, just as he had 
expected. 
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And there, sitting at his front door, 
was Gaffer Moody himself. He was 
resting his folded hands on his staff, 
and his chin on his hands, in his usual 
fashion; nor did he, so thought Mr. 
Alden, look a day older than when he 
had seen him last. Mr. Alden raised 
his hat, but the old man did not ac- 
knowledge the salutation otherwise than 
by shading his eyes with his hand, and 
poking his head forward for a nearer 
view of the stranger. 

“He does not know me; it is only 7 
that am changed,” thought Mr. Alden. 

He turned a corner, and the Deering 
mansion was before hii, with its queer 
dormer - windows, the tall elm - tree 
drooping over the sloping roof, the 
pebbled walk, the syringa in full blos- 
som at one side of the gate, and the 
blush-rose at the other — all just as he 
had pictured it a thousand times when 
a wanderer in foreign lands. Yet it 
seemed to him that it had a shut- up, 
uninhabited air which did not belong 
to it; and he rather wondered that no 
one came out to meet him, or appeared 
to be watching for him. His wonder 
increased when he reached the door, 
and read from the handbill under the 
huge, old - fashioned knocker : 
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“Very singular! can't be that the 
family have moved away; the girls 
would certainly have told me if such a 
change had been contemplated.” 

He applied the knocker ; no response 
save a hollow echo through the long, 
empty hall. 

“ Perhaps the Professor has a room 
here ; queer, though, | should hardly 
have thought it.” 

Louder raps, and more resounding 
echoes. He then tried the latch, and 
finding the door fastened, concluded to 
reconnoitre. Passing through a small 
side gate, which he well remembered, 
he went to the rear of the house. 

A large gray cat sat sunning herself 
at the kitchen window, but put up her 
back and growled when she saw a 
stranger approaching the door, and, 
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when he rapped, jumped down from 
the window-sill, and ran away. 

“Was ever such an_ inhospitable 
mansion! Even the cat refuses me a 
welcome!" Then, seeing the barn - 
door standing open, he crossed the 
yard and looked in, hoping to find 
some one who could give him informa- 
tion concerning his uncle's family, at 
least. But there was no living creature 
there, excepting a large, white goose, 
which was picking up the kernels of 
grain scattered about the floor, It 
looked up on hearing the sound of 
footsteps, eyed the intruder suspicious- 
ly for a moment, then flew at him with 
a fierce cackle, snapping at his ankles, 
his fingers, and even aspiring to reach 
his handsome Roman nose. Mr. Al- 
den seized a stick, and a battle ensued 
in which, after many vicissitudes, the 
man came off conqueror over the goose. 
Then flinging away his weapon, he 
leaned against the door-post and sigh- 
ed; sighed, not like that other warrior, 
because there were no more geese to 
conquer, but from sheer exhaustion. 

While standing thus, meditating up- 
on his ill- luck, and considering what 
he should do next, he saw a vision 
which caused him to exclaim ; 

* By Jupiter!" 

A vision of a fair damsel coming 
through the lane behind the barn — he 
had driven the cows through that lane 
many a time when a boy —a damsel 
with a broad-brimmed hat on her head 
from which floated two streamers of 
black ribbon, and a basket on her arm 
overflowing with flowers and _ trailing 
vines. 

“She looks like a fairy princess ora 
wood-nymph ; but I dare say she ‘ll 
turn into a fury at my approach. I'll 
speak to her, however, and run the 
risk,”’ said he to himself, advancing 
toward her, hat in hand. 

“Cousin Dolly, upon my word!" 
exclaimed he, as he drew nearer. 

“Cousin Ellery! is it possible ?”’ re- 
sponded she, springing forward with 
outstretched hands; then suddenly re- 
membering that this tall, foreign-look- 
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ing gentleman was cousin only by 
courtesy, not by blood, she paused, 
while the color came and went on her 
lovely cheek like the tints of the Au- 
rora Borealis on the evening sky. 

And Mr. Alden, reading all this at a 
glance, shook hands with her in a 
commonplace manner. 

“Pray how did you happen to find 
me ?” asked Dolly, when the usual ci- 
vilities had been interchanged. 

“T simply followed the leadings of 
Fate,” replied Mr. Alden. 

“ As suggested by Edna, perhaps.” 

“No, for I have not seen her; I have 
seen only an ogre in shape of a great 
gray cat, and a demoniac goose, from 
whose talons I had but just escaped 
when I spied you coming up the lane.” 

“But Edna must be at home; I am 
sure she is, for this was a particularly 
busy morning with her.” 

“Then she is either dead or asleep ; 
the former, probably, for I made noise 
enough to rouse the Seven Sleepers.” 

* And yet I should not wonder if she 
were at this moment sitting in her 
sanctum, serene and undisturbed; it 
would only be in accordance with her 
habits,” said Dolly, “ I'll try my luck;” 
and going under the studio window, 
for the twain had by this time reached 
the house, she called : 

“ Edna, O, Edna! are you there?” 

“Has that man gone ?"’ replied Ed- 
na, putting her head out the window. 

“No; and by your leave he means 
to stay some time longer,” said Mr. 
Alden. 

“O, O, Cousin Ellery, it is n't you!” 
cried Edna. 

“T certainly thought it was; but it 
may be a case of mistaken identity. I 
almost begin to think it is,” said Mr. 
Alden. 

“And I am sure it is, a most re- 
markable case—on my part,” said 
Edna, laughing, as she ran down the 
stairs to open the door. 

“Edna, what does this mean?” 
asked Dolly, who, while the cousins 
indulged in a mutual embrace, stood 
reading the handbill : 
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“Nothing; only that I put it there 
so that the man, who, | hear, is wan- 
dering about the village this morning, 
might come and get it without disturb- 
ing me,” said Edna, leading the way 
to the parlor. 

* And you mistook me for your peri- 
patetic Professor,” said Mr. Alden, 

“ And if I did, the fault is your own; 
for why did you announce yourself for 
to-morrow instead of to-day?” said 
Edna. 

“Did 1?” 

“Most assuredly you did; there is 
your own letter; look !"’ taking it from 
the table, and holding it open before 
him. 

“ A mistake in the date, that's all; 
I seldom know the day of the month,” 
said he, nonchalantly. 

“ Perhaps you ‘Il not speak so lightly 
of the matter when you learn all the 
consequences involved. In the first 
place, ] intended to honor you by ap- 
pearing in my new buff Aercade, with 


my hair arranged a 4a Josephine.” 

“ Nothing could be more picturesque 
than your present costume ; you might 
pass for Queen of the Gipsies.” 

“Or Witch of Endor,” responded 


she. ‘And there's Dolly — 

* Who certainly needs no apology, 
said Mr, Alden, quickly, glancing at 
that young lady,with a slight bow, and 
thinking in his heart that he had sel- 
dom seen a prettier rural picture than 
she presented ; sitting there in a low 
chair, the broad - brimmed hat in her 
lap, the basket of flowers at her feet, 
her light morning - robe set off by a 
necktie of pale blue, and her fair hair, 
although duly braided and _ coiled, 
bursting forth all over her head in 
wonderful little ripples and curls. 

“T see you are in too exalted a frame 
to be moved by commonplace affairs,” 
said Edna, ‘Of course, you are not 
in the least hungry ?”’ 

* Ah, there you touch me, cousin, | 
confess, for I have fasted since six 
o' clock this morning.” 
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“ Well, there is your dinner, walking 
round the front yard,” said Edna, 
pointing to the white goose, which had 
strayed in through the side gate. 

“ How absurd!” cried Dolly. * To 
be sure we did intend to sacrifice the 
goose in your behalf, Cousin Ellery — 
Mr. Alden " (blushing divinely )}—* but 
do not be disheartened; Tabby is a 
young person of vast resources, I'll 
go and hold a consultation with her.” 

“I've given Tabby a holiday,” said 
Edna, folding her hands placidly. 

* But my aunt, your honored moth- 
er! Ah, well | remember her bounties 
of old! No doubt she will provide for 
my wants.” 

**Unfortunately your aunt, my hon- 
ored mother, is spending the day at 
Eben's,” said Edna. 

* But fortunately she left the key of 
the pantry behind,” said Dolly, taking 
it from her pocket, and holding it up 
to view. 

“1 do n't see that we are any better 
off for having the key of the pantry, if 
there is nothing in it,” said Edna. 

* There are always eggs,” said Dolly. 

“And milk,’ suggested Mr. Alden. 

** Extremely pastoral !"’ observed Ed- 
na; “but eggs involve a fire, and 
Tabby builds the fires.” 

* Suppose | personate Tabby for the 
nonce ?”” said Mr, Alden. 

* Bravo! the very point to which I 
have been wishing to bring you; so, 
while you and Dolly attend to domes- 
tic affairs, I will go and transform my- 
self from Queen of the Gipsies to an 
ordinary member of civilized society ;" 
and with a mock courtesy, Edna with- 
drew. 

When she reappeared, half an hour 
afterward, she found the kitchen tire 
burning cheerily, the tea-kettle singing, 
the distinguished cousin grinding cof- 
fee, and Dolly in the pantry, cutting 
up a cold chicken which, as she tri 
umphantly announced, she had discov- 
ered stowed away under a tin pan. 

“So, now we've a feast fit for the 
gods,” said she. 

“ And, what is more to the purpose, 
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fit for the diet of every -day mortals ; 
for what are nectar and ambrosia com- 
pared with coffee and chicken?" said 
Edna; and, going to the china-closet, 
she took from the shelf a platter of 
antique fashion, which she handed to 
Mr. Alden, saying: 

“Take it to Dolly, please, while I 
make the coffee ; and mind you don’t 
break it — it belonged to our great - 
grandmother. It isn't everybody who 
can boast a platter that belonged to 
their great - grandmother.’ 

“Nor everybody who can boast a 
great - grandmother,” said Mr. Alden, 
bearing away to the pantry the pre- 
cious ancestral relic, and presenting it 
to Dolly. 

“Thank you, Cousin Ellery — Mr. 
Alden*’—correcting herself with charm- 
ing confusion. 
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“And why not Cousin 
asked he. 

“I feared you had outgrown the 
name,” said she; “‘ and besides, we are 
not really cousins.” 

‘Do you know I am very glad we 
are not really cousins ?"’ said he. 

“Oh!” said she, dropping her eyes. 


Ellery ?" 


“What a long time it takes them to 
arrange that chicken!” said Edna to 
herself, when she had set the coffee 
boiling, and poured the cream from a 
Wedgewood pitcher into a silver one, 
and placed a vase of scarlet verbenas 
and yellow rosebuds on the dining - 
table. ‘1 fear Cousin Ellery has bro- 
ken the platter, after all ;"’ and pushing 
open the pantry-door, which had stood 
ajar, she, too, dropped her eyes, and 
exclaimed : “Oh!” 

Ruth Chesterfield. 
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| From the German of Heinrich Heine. 


, ALTH in wonders — magic blossom 
Closed forever—with what splendor 
Didst thou bloom in human bosoms 
In the time of which we sing ! 


Wonder 
So many wonders 


Time of faith in wonders! 
In itself! 
Were there then, that men no longer 
Found themselves at such astonished. 


In the simple every - day light 

OF long habit, men beheld 

Various strange things, wondrous new 
things — 

Witnessed marvels far excelling 


In their wildness even the wildest 
Fictions in the oldest legends 
Spun by heated brain of monks, 
Or in tales of ancient knighthood. 


Brightly blooming, rose one morning 
From the blue waves of the ocean 
An undreamed - of ocean wonder — 


Up there rose a whole new world; 


A new world, with strange new beings, 
Men and beasts before unknown ; 

New were songsters, flowers, and forests, 
And withal there came new cravings. 


At the same time, this our old world, 
This our own old work - day world, 
Even this grew strangely altered, 
Metamorphosed, quite transtigured 


Through devices of the fancy, 

Of the necromancer’s fancy, 

Through the art of Berthold Schwarz, 
And the yet more subtle magic 


Of an exorcist from Mayence ; 

Also through the deep enchantments 
Which are written in the volumes 
That long - bearded sorcerers 


From Byzantium and from Egypt 
Brought to us and well expounded — 
One was called the Book of Beauty, 
And the other Book of Truth. 
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Lopez Vacca seized in Quito, 





In two different mystic tongues 
These two marvellous books were written At the storming of the temple, 

By the mighty supreme Spirit, The gold - sun, twelve hundred weight ; 
Vet the self- same night he lost it 












Ruling all the unseen powers. 








With the little trembling needle, By the casting of the dice ; 
Witching - rod of seaman’s travel, And the people kept the saying : 
That is Lopez, who in gaming 







- 





Men were seeking at this time 
For a new way to the Indies, Lost the sun before the sunrise.” 









To the home of tropic plants ; Ha! these men were lavish gamesters, 
Rampant from the earth up. springing, Daring thieves, and fierce ass.ssins, 
There they grow in wild abundance — ( Mortal man is never perfect) 

Yet their deeds were deeds of might, 











Creeping vines and towering trees, 








Curious shrubs and brilliant flowers, Passing all the well - known prowess 
All luxuriant forms of growth; Of the grimmest soldier - heroes, 
Nobles these of Nature's kingdom — From the ancient Holofernes 







Jewels in her royal crown. Down to Haynau and Radetzki. 








There grow fragrant gums and spices, In the time of faith of magic 







With their rare, mysterious powers, Even men wrought prodigies ; 
Often bringing health to mortals, Who believes in miracles, 






Often, also, working harm. He can miracles perform. 







Only fools were then the doubters, 







As the gate of Western India 







Now was opened, balsamic Men of sense gave ready credence ; 
Rolled from thence a sea of incense, To the oft-occurring marvels 
Rolled an overwhelming deluge Wise heads bowed in reverent faith. 





Of intoxicating vapors, From this time of faith in wonders 







Sense - benumbing, mind - bewildering, Echoes strangely in my mind 
Rising, spreading through the world, Constantly to - day the story 






Rushing through the old world’s heart. Of Don Juan Ponce de Leon, 






Who discovered Florida ; 





As if driven by fiery brands, 







Scorching rods of flame, now madly But who sought long years in vain 
Leaped the blood in human veins, For the island of his longing — 
Panting after gold and pleasure. The charmed island Bimini! 










Yet for all was gold the watchword, Bimini! At the sweet music 


Since through gold—the yellow pander— Of thy name, my heart throbs wildly 
In my bosom, and the long - hushed 
Dreams of youth awake again — 









Easily may men procure 
All delights that earth can offer. 












Gold was now the first word spoken Ghostly heads with withered wreaths, 






By the Spaniard, on his entrance Mournfully they gaze upon me ; 
In the poer hut of the Indian ; Ghostly nightingales are singing, 
After that he asked for water. Softly plaintive, as if dying; 







Mexico and Peru witnessed And I start up, half affrighted, 
The mad orgies of this gold - thirst ; And I stretch my weakened limbs 
Cortez and Pizarro wallowed With such vigor, that the stitches 









Gold - besotted, in their gold. Of my fool’s coat snap asunder, 
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And my vision ends in laughter — 
For methinks I still hear parrots 
With a sound half melancholy 
Drolly screeching — * Bimini! ” 


Help me, Muse of heavenly birth, 
Fairy ruling in Parnassus, 

Aid me now, and prove to all 
The witching power of poesy. 


Show that thou canst work enchantments 
Speedily transform my song 

To a ship, a magic ship, 

Bearing me to Bimini. 


Scarcely have the words been spoken 
When my wish receives fulfilment, 
And from off the stocks of fancy 
Lightly glides the fairy vessel. 


Who takes ship for Bimini ? 

Step on board, ye sirs and ladies! 
Wind and weather serving, swiftly 
Will we sail to Bimini. 


Do the pangs of gout torment you, 
Noble sir? and, Leauteous lady, 
In the fair white of your forehead 
Have you yet espied a wrinkle ? 


Follow me to Limini, 

Yonder shall you soon recover 
From the humbling imperfection ; 
Hydropathic is the cure. 


Fear not, sirs and gentle ladies, 
Strongly built is this my vessel ; 

Out of trochees, firm as oak, 

Have been hewed both keel and frame. 


Phantasy sits at the rudder, 
Pleasant Humor swells the sails, 
Nimble Wit is cabin-waiter ; 


Is Good Sense on board? I know not. 


Fit mast is hyperbole, 

And the yards are metaphors ; 
Black and red and gold my banner, 
Mythic colors* of romance, 


Barbarossa’s tricolors, 

As I saw them long ago 

In Kyffhiduser, the charmed palace, 
And at Frankfort, in Saint Paul's. 


*The night is dark, crimson shall be the dawn, and 


at last the full light shall appear. 
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Through the sea of fairy-land, 
Through the blue sea of enchantment, 
Ploughs my ship, my magic ship, 

Her imaginary furrow. 


Scattering brilliance just before me, 
In the undulating azure, 

Plash and frolic a vast army 

Of great - headed, clumsy dolphins, 


And upon their backs are riding 

My especial sea - postillions, 

Little Cupids, who, with puffed cheeks, 
Upon strange, fantastic sea - shells, 


Sound out echoing flourishes — 
Hearken! from the ocean - depths 
Suddenly there sounds beneath us 
Tittering and merry laughter. 


Ah, I know the music - tones 

Of these sweetly mocking voices — 
Those are saucy water - spirits, 
Doubting Nixies, who are making 


Sport of me, my phantom ship, 
Of my phantom passengers, 
And of all my phantom journey 
To the island Bimini. 


Lonely on the strand of Cuba, 
By the mirror of still water, 
Stands a man, and he is gazing 
At his image in the sea, 


He is old, yet in his carriage 

Is the stiffness of the Spaniard ; 
Half a sailor's, half a soldier's, 
Is his singular attire. 


Over ample seaman’s trowsers 
Is a coat of yellow elk - skin ; 
Heavy with embroidery 

Is the belt of gold brocade, 


From which hangs the fitting weapon, 
The good long sword of Toledo; 

On his hat of grayish beaver 

Crimson plumes are pertly waving, 


Casting melancholy shadow 
Over weather - beaten features 
On which time and fellow - men 
Have worked sad disfigurement. 
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Through the wrinkles, deeply graven ** Did I stamp upon the floor, 
By old age and many hardships, And could only hear the clashing, 
Ugly scars, of sabre - gashes Only the delightful clashing, 

Of my just- won golden spurs, 






Ill - united, cross each other. 





Not with quite the most especial “ With advancing years came graveness 







Satisfaction, seems the old man And ambition, and I journeyed 
In the water to contemplate With Columbus on his second 
His scar-seamed and careworn likeness. Great New - World - exploring voyage. 












a — oes he stretches “ Loyally I followed him, 
ow - it with repe in oo ; This great Christopher, the second 
Then | ” a his head, os SIBDINE, Who the light of Heaven’s salvation 
Questions with himself at last : Bore to heathen, through the water. 

“Ts that Juan Ponce de Leon, . 
; : ** | remember well the mildness 
Who, a young page in the palace , 7 : 
: Of his look. In silence suffering, 

Of Don Gomez, bore the train 3 : < 

: Only in the night - time told he 
Of the proud Alcalde’s daughter ? i : 

lo the stars and waves his sorrows. 







Slender was the youth, and airy, 

And the go!den ringlets floated 

Round his head, then filled with gay 
thoughts, 

And with plans of rosiest hue. 


** When the Admiral returned 
To Hispania, I took service 
With Ojeda, and I sailed forth 
With him, seeking for adventure. 











* Don Ojeda was a true knight, 
A true knight from sole to crown ; 
Not one nobler ever honored 
The round-table of King Arthur. 


All the ladies of Seville 
Knew at once his horse's footstep, 
And flew quickly to the window 

When he rode along the street. 


- 
. 







* Combat, combat was the passion 
Of his whole soul, Gayly laughing, 
Fought he against barbarous hordes, 


If the rider called his dog — 
Clicking with his tongue, or whistling — 
Then the sound with sudden thrill 

Stirred the hearts of blushing fair ones. 


* 










Swarming round in countless numbers. 





* When a poisoned javelin struck him, 
Straight he took a heated iron 
Glowing red, and with it burned out — 


- 
= 





Is that Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Once the terror of the Moor — 

He who swept off turbaned heads 
As they were but thistle - tops ? 











Gayly laughing still — his wound, 






On the field before Granada, “Once when we knee-deep were wading 


In full view of all the army At hap-hazard, through morasses 
Of the Christians, Don Gonsalvo . From which exit was uncertain, 
Without food and without water, 








Gave to me the stroke of knighthood. 


On the evening of that day, * When we thirty days already 
In the tent of the Infanta, Had crept onward, and of six-score 

More than four-score men had fallen, 
Worn out on the cruel march, 















Danced I, to the sound of music, 
With fair ladies of the court. 








«« And the swamp grew ever deeper — 






Neither to the sound of music, 
Nor to flatteries of fair ladies, We bewailed our lot, despairing ; 
Did I listen on the evening Vet Ojeda taught us courage, 

Of that day; but like a young colt Undismayed, and gayly laughing. 
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*« Later I became the comrade « Am vicegerent — am possessor 
Of Bilbao — of that hero, Of full hundred thousand pesos, 
Who, courageous as Ojeda, Gold in ingots, precious stones, 
Planned with more of martial skill. Sacks full of the finest pearls -— 


* All high thoughts, as eagles soaring, “ Ah, in looking at these pearls 
Made their nests within his brain ; I grow sad, for I consider 
In his heart a noble ardor It were better had I teeth, 
Glowed resplendent as the sun. Teeth such as I had in youth. 
‘ . <— * Pearly teeth of youth! With teeth 
* To this man was Spain indebted ae 4 ‘ \ 
» ‘ Vanished also youthful vigor — 
For a hundred kingdoms, larger Payor — : 
« . : rhinking of it, shamed with weakness 
Phan all Europe, and far richer Do I “ap nanan 
. : ° o I gnash the rotten stumps. 
Than Venetia or Flanders. & I 
\ i lis « Teeth of youth — with youth included — 
«* As rewa ‘ * . ae : 
> ORT Cet OS Cae Ee Could I gain you back by purchase, 
Kingdoms, that are so much larger ‘I , ri 
: , : Gladly would I give in payment 
Phan all Europe, and far richer BN ‘ 
bent : : : All my sacks of choicest pearls, 
han Venetia or Flanders, 
Th , * All my lustrous, costly jewels, 
“ , < . > * “kL ~~ - ¢ 
; ey gave him a — — All my gold, a hundred thousand 
Sven a rope; yes, like a felon ; . : 
At I “sg ” wnes Pesos’ worth, and in the bargain 
Was Bilbao, by the hangman, ico see Ciatainen Oller 
7 ae fe . ] y ala ave raier. 
Hanged in Saint Sebastian's Place. " 
“ Take my riches, fame, and honors, 
“ 


Not so chivalric eee Call me no more Excellency, 
One of less heroic spirit, Call me rather a young coxcomb, 


Yet a general with few equals, A young blockhead, clown, or green- 


Was the Cortez — Don Fernando. horn. 


- 
> 
- 


In the little, weak Armada *O thou ever - blessed Virgin, 


By which Mexico was conquered, Have compassion on the poor fool 
Took I service — toil and hardships Who, thus humbled, pines in secret, 
In this campaign were not lacking. And conceals his vain distress ! 


* 
. 





Yonder I gained gold in plenty, « Blessed Virgin! to thee only «i 
But with it the yellow-fever ; I unveil my heart, disclosing 

Of my health, a generous portion What I never would confess 

Left I with the Mexicans. To a single saint in heaven — 

* With my gold IT then equipped * For these saints are still but men, 
Ships for new adventure. Trusting And, Caracho! even in heaven, 
To my own star, did T lastly Shall ne man dare smile with pity 
Here descry the isle of Cuba, Upon Juan Ponce de Leon. 

** Which IT govern at the present « Thou, O Virgin! art a woman, 

For Juanna of Castilia And although unchangeable 
And Fernand of Arragon, Thy unblemished, perfect beauty, 
Who hold me in highest favor. Yet with womanly perception 

** Have attained now to whatever * Canst thou feel what he must suffer, 
Men most eagerly pursue — The poor, perishable mortal, 
Princes’ favor, fame, and honors, When his strong, ma’estic body 


With the Calatrava Order. Shrinks to its own mochins image. 
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« Ah, far happier than we 
Are the trees, that all together 
By the same chill wind of autumn 
Are deprived of leafy glory! 


« All stand naked in the winter, 
And we see no pert young sapling 
Mocking with its fresh, green foliage 
The stripped comrades of the forest. 


- 


* We, alas ! poor human beings, 
Live each one through his own season ; 
While with one the spring is opening, 
It is winter with another ; 


. 
: 


And the old feel doubly painful 
Their infirmness, while beholding 
Overflowing youthful vigor ; 
Holy Virgin ! — blessed Lady ! 


- 
> 


Shake off from my trembling limbs 
This oppressive, winiry old age 

That with snow my head is covering, 
Making my blood creep with chillness. 


Tell the sun it shall once more 
Through my veins pour glowing warmth; 
Tell the spring it shall awaken 
In my breast the nightingales ; 


* 


* Give my cheeks again their roses, 
Give my head its golden ringlets; 
O thou blessed, pitying Virgin, 
Give to me my youth again!” 


As Don Juan Ponce de Leon 

Thus expressed his inmost longing, 
Suddenly in bitter anguish 

With both hands his face he covered, 


And broke forth in sobs and weeping 
With such vehemence and passion 

That the glistening, scalding tear - drops 
Trickled through his shrivelled fingers. 


On the land the knight continues 
True to his old seaman’s habits, 
And, as formerly on ship - board, 
Still at night sleeps in a hammock. 


And the movement of the billows, 

That so oft to sleep has lulled him, 

Will the knight not now dispense with, 
So must some one swing the hammock. 
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On the island Bimini 








This work is performed by Kaka, 
An old wrinkled Indian woman ; 
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And she drives off the mosquitoes 
With a fan of peacock - feathers. 
While she rocks the airy cradle 
With the aged child, she softly 


Croons a simple melody, 
A strange legend of her people. 


Is there witchcraft in the singsong ? 
Or is it in Kaka’s tones, 

That are musical as warbling 

Of a linnet? Thus she sings : — 


Little bird, bright Colibri, 

Guide us now to Bimini; 

Fly before us, and we follow 

In pirogues adorned with streamers. 


Little fish, swift Brididi, 

Guide us now to Bimini; 

Swim before us, and we follow 

With our topmasts wreath - encircled. 


On the island Bimini 


Joyous blooms eternal spring ; 
Golden larks exultant carol 
In the sky their Tirili. 


Yonder are the rich savannas 
Overspread by fairest flowers, 
Breathing forth voluptuous odors, 
Glowing with intensest colors. 


Upward giant palm - trees tower, 
Wafting, with their fan like leaves, 
To the graceful flowers beneath them, 
Shadow. kisses — dewy coolness. 


Gushes forth a precious fountain ; 
Sparkling, from the magic spring 
Flow the youth-renewing waters. 


If a faded, withered flower 

Is besprinkled with a few drops 
Of this water, then, reviving, 

It displays its former beauty. 


If a dry and brittle twig 

Is besprinkled with a few drops 

Of this water, then it puts forth 

New buds, opening in bright verdure. 
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«* If an old man drinks this water, 

He grows young again — his old age 
Casting from him, as a beetle 

Strips from it its larva - covering. 


Many a gray - headed ancient 
Changed thus to a blooming youth, 
Is ashamed to journey homeward 


As a smooth - skinned, fair - haired strip- 


ling ; 


Many a matron, who, by drinking 
Has regained her youthful freshness, 
Will not to her home return 

As a young and giddy maiden ; 


So the good folks tarry ever, 
Evermore in Bimini; 

Joy and spring hold them eachained 
In the land of youth eternal. 


‘Toward the land of youth eternal, 
Toward the island Bimini, 

Reach my yearnings and my longings ; 
Fare ye well, ye dear companions ! — 


Thou old tabby, Mimili, 
Chanticleer, old Kikriki, 

Fare ye well! we come back never, 
Never back from Bimini! *’ 


So the woman sang. Theknight 
Heard the singing, slumber - drunken ; 
Often only, as if dreaming, 
Whispered softly, * Bimini!” 


Radiantly the sun is shining 

(mn the bay and shore of Cuba, 
And the azure heavens are hanging 
Full of violins to - day.* 


Blushing under Spring's free kisses, 
Clothed in freshest emerald green, 
Ornamented as a bride, 

Blooms and glows the lovely island. 


On the shore, kaleidoscopic, 

People swarm of every station, 
Every age; and yet their pulses 
Beat as if from but one heart - throb. 
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For by one delightful fancy 

Are they all alike possessed, 
All in ecstasies transported ; 
It is seen in the glad tremor 


Of that old and toothiess Beguin 
Creeping forward on her crutches, 
While her beads she numbers over 
Muttering her Paternoster. 


And the same sweet waking dream 
Shows itself in the light laughter 
Of the lady who is carried 

In a gilded palanquin, 


Toying with a fragrant blossom, 
Gayly flirting with the Hidalgo 
Who walks buoyantly beside her, 
Fop-like twirling his mustaches. 


Joy is lighting even the stern face 
Of the soldier; and it beams out 
Also in the priestly visage 
Which to - day relaxes blandly. 


How content the meagre black - coat 
Rubs his hands ! how even joyous ! 
How the jolly Capuchin 

Strokes his double - chin in glee! 


And the Bishop, who in general 
Looks morose, when needful for him 
To say Mass, because his breakfast 
Some delay must therefore suffer — 


Even the Bishop smirks with pleasur 
On his nose the carbuncles 

Glisten brightly, as contented 

In his robes he waddles onward 


*Neath a canopy of purple, 

Incense - perfumed by boy - chorists, 
And attended by his priests, 

Who are robed in gold brocade, 


And above their heads are holding 
Parasols of golden - yellow — 
Looking much like giant mushrooms 
Out upon a promenade. 


Toward the high communion - table 


* The Germans have a saying of one who gives 
himself up to the extreme of delight at some pros- 
pective good, “* Der Himmel haingt thm voll Gei- 
gen.” (For him the sky is hanging full of violins.) 


All are moving — toward the altar, 
Which is here upon the sea - shore 
In the open air erected, 
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Painted over with most excellent 
Palms and images and ribbons, And completely varnished colors, 
Golden tinsel, silver vessels, Which defy both wind and weather — 
And wax candles, oddly gleaming. An imposing, stately figure. 





And with flowers is decorated, 













Now His Eminence the Bishop Brick - red is the countenance, 







By the sea high-mass is holding, Brick - red is the neck and bosom, 
And with prayer and consecration Rising over a green bodice ; 
Will he here pronounce a blessing Also green the robe is colored. 







Upon yonder little fleet, A green wreath the head encircles 
Which, now rocking in the roadstead, Over hair of pitchy blackness ; 
Eyes and eye-brows, too, are pitch- black: 

In the hand she holds an anchor. ‘ 






Is upon the point of sailing 
For the island Bimini. 





° 
Yes, the ships we see are those Those who sail forth in the squadron — 
Which Don Juan Ponce de Leon They consist of some one hundred 
Souls and eighty — of this number 
Six are priests and six are women. 











Has equipped and fully manned 
To seek out the happy island 











Where the youth - renewing water Eighty men and but one lady 






Showers its charms, and from the shore Are on board the caravel 
Many thousand benedictions In which Juan Ponce de Leon 
Follow him, mankind's deliverer — Takes command. And that one lady 












Him, the whole world’s benefactor ; Is named Kaka; yes, old Kaka, 







Each one hopes that Ponce de Leon Indian Kaka, is a lady, 
On returning from his voyage Called Sefiora Juanita, 






Will bring him a flask of youth. Since the glad knight has promoted 








Her to be the chief of fanners, 
Upper hammock - rocking dame, 






Many now drink down in fancy 
The reviving cordial — reeling 
In their rapture, like the ships And cup - bearer at the fountain 
That are anchored in the harbor. On the island Bimini. 














Of five vessels is the squadron As a symbol of her office, 







: Constituied — of a good - sized In her hand she holds a gold cup ; 
Caravel, with two feluccas, Also wears a looped - up tunic 
And two little brigantines, In the manner of a Hebe. 










The great caravel is flag - ship, Costly, dainty Brussels lace, 







And the escutcheons of Castilia Many dozen strings of pearls, 
And of Arragon and Leon Deck in irony the withered 
Are displayed upon the ensign. Brown charms of the old Sefiora. 


Native - rococo in fashion, 






Like a bower in time of spring 
Is she trimmed with verdant boughs, Caribbean - Pompadour, 

Wreaths of flowers, leafy garlands, Towers up the piled - hair coiffure, 
And with fluttering, bright-hued pennons. Intermingled with uncounted 















Tiny birds, that, small as beetles, 






Dame Speranza is the ship called, 
And upon the stern an image From the brilliant - hued enamel 

Stands in likeness of the lady, Of their plumage, look like flowers 
Carved out large as life, from oak-wood, That are formed of precious stones. 
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This outlandish hair - adornment 
Of small birds, fits excellently 
With old Kaka’s singular 

Parrot - like appearing features. 


Matching - piece to this burlesque 
Seems Don Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Who, implicitly believing 

In his speedy youth - renewal, 


Now beforehand has already 
Donned the costume of gay youth — 
Is arrayed in various colors 

At the height of coxcomb’s fashion ; 


Pointed shoes with bells of silver, 
Like a foppish, care - free youngster ; 
And slashed hosen, with a striping 
Of rose - color on the right leg, 


While the left is striped with green ; 
Satin jerkin, sleeves puffed stiffly ; 
A short cloak, worn jauntily ; 

In the cap three ostrich feathers ; 


So apparelled, also holding 

In his hands a lute, is skipping 
To and fro the Admiral, 
Giving out the sailing orders. 


He commands to weigh the anchor 
At the moment when the signals 
From the shore announce the ending 
OF the service of high mass. 


He commands that on departure 
All the cannon of the fleet 
With three dozen formal volleys 
Shall salute the isle of Cuba. 


He commands —and laughs and whirls 


round 
On his heel in top - like circles, 
Even to drunkenness bewildered 
By sweet Hope's delirrum - draught. 


And he twangs the trembling strings 
OF his lute, till they wail shrilly, 
And with cracked and failing voice 
(Quavers out the tuneful singsong : 


* Little bird, bright Colibri, 
Little fish, swift Brididi, 
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Fly before us, swim before us, 
Lead the way to Bimini.” 


Truly Juan Ponce de Leon 

Was no fool, no crazed enthusiast, 
When he undertook this mad quest 
For the island Bimini. 


Not a doubt he entertained 
Of the island’s real existence, 
For the singsong of old Kaka 
Was to him sure guarantee. 


More than all his fellow - mortals 

Has the seaman faith in wonders ; 
Constantly before his eyes 

Blaze the marvels of the heavens, 


While unceasing roars around him 
The mysterious ocean-floo:l, 

From whose foam once rose in beauty 
Donna Venus Aphrodite. 

Shall we tell the knight’s adventures ? 
Shall we faithfully recount 

All the hardships and vexations 

That befell him in his search ? 


Ah, instead of finding easement 
From old ills, the wearied pilgrim 
Soon was hardly pressed by other 
Bodily infirmities. 


While he sought eternal youth, 

He grew daily older, weaker; 

And thus wrinkled, bent, and wasted, 
Came at length unto that land, 


To that peaceful land, where slowly 
Under shadowing cypress-trees 
Flows a stream, whose healing water 
Stilled at once his pain and hope. 


Lethe is the precious water ; 
Drink of it, and all thy sorrows, 
All thy long and vain endeavor, 
All thy mournful past shall vanish. 


Pleasant water! pleasant land ! 
He who finds it, shall forsake it 
Nevermore, for this still land 
Is the long - sought Bimini. 
Mary Bernard. 
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HE rapid strides that Germany 
T is now making on the path of 
progress being due in a great measure 
to the earnest and steadfast support 
all measures of liberal tendencies have 
received from the press of that coun- 
try, a glance at this valuable auxilia- 
ry of government, a reswmeé of its 
strength and importance, cannot fail 
to interest our readers, who will at the 
same time easily perceive that the dif- 
ference between German and Ameri- 
can newspapers consists not alone in 
the management and material of the 
respective properties, but also in the 
manner in which the facts collected 
are brought to the notice of the public. 

It has often been remarked, and even 
commented upon, that the press of 
other countries is far behind our own, 
in the form and manner in which it 
serves the delectable dish “ news"’ to 


its knowledge - devouring readers ; but 
it is, perhaps, not generally known that 


“‘important items" from within the 
borders of the North German Confed- 
eration and Austria have occasionally 
appeared in the columns of New York 
and Chicago dailies many hours before 
their German contemporaries were 
aware of the existence of the news. 
The readers of American newspapers 
have already well digested the “ item" 
by the time it is dished up for the ben- 
efit of the people within the very coun- 
try from which the news has been 
gleaned. 

It is not so very rare that telegraphic 
news two days old is published in 
prominent German newspapers; such 
well-known dailies as the A@d/nische 
Zeitung and the Freie Presse of Vien- 
na not being exempted from the num- 
ber. The first named of these two, 
the Kélnische Zeitung, whose able edi- 
tor, Dr. Krosse, is well known through- 
out the length and breadth of Germa- 
ny as one of the most experienced of 
journalists, is even more lax in this 
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respect than its Vienna contemporary, 
its telegraphic despatches from neigh- 
boring countries, such as Spain, Italy, 
and Russia, being often very deficient 
in point of interest, and very loose in 
their particulars. If we now recall the 
fact that these despatches are often 
one or two days old, the great dispari- 
ty between the activity and enterprise 
of the American Press and that of its 
German contemporary is well exem- 
plified. 

On all matters concerning American 
affairs, the German press is very poorly 
informed, its chief source of informa- 
tion being the correspondents, who are 
supposed to furnish the news from the 
principal cities of our country. Some 
very strange and ridiculous mistakes 
concerning matters familiar to every 
intelligent man in this country, never- 
theless often crop out in these letters, 
which do not always represent our coun- 
try and its affairs in its true light. The 
correspondents of most of the promi- 
nent German newspapers are men of 
thorough education and of general 
knowledge ; but their minds being im- 
bued with a thorough conviction that 
everything must have a “ taint of Fath- 
erland " to suit their readers, they often 
misjudge our affairs, though it is evi- 
dent on the surface of their letters that 
they bear no ill-will to this country, 
but would like very well to see in it the 
counterpart of Germany. The corre- 
spondents in this country of the prin- 
cipal German newspapers are, for the 
most part, men who occupy leading 
positions on the German newspapers of 
our own country — such men as Henry 
Bornstein, Emil Rothe, and Herman 
Raster, being, or having been, promi- 
nent among the number. The system 
of sending out their own correspond- 
ents has not as yet taken root; and as 
long as the present correspondents 
continue to ably fill the duties assigned 
to them, the proprietors of the German 
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newspapers will hesitate to incur the 
expense that the American system en- 
tails . 

The best correspondences concern- 
ing American affairs are published in 
the Kélnische Zeitung in Cologne, in 
the Weser Zeitung in Bremen, in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, in the Vien- 
na Frete Presse, and in the Berlin 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
and in the Berlin Tribune. The 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, one of 
the ablest public journals of Germany, 
also contains explicit information con- 
cerning American affairs, and the let- 
ters furnishing the information are 
written by one of the ablest of German- 
American journalists. 

The same system of correspondence 
that is kept up with the United States, 
is maintained with other nations, the 
letters being of an average length of 
two columns, and replete with interest- 
ing and desirable information, made 
more attractive still by the brilliancy of 
language with which the information is 
imparted. Very rarely does it happen 
that a German writer makes use of 
* poor language ;" his functions would 
soon cease, for the Germans, enlight- 
ened and educated as they are, expect 
good grammar and terse but eloquent 
phrases from those who are supposed 
to teach them —and very few people 
in Germany doubt that the press is one 
of the best instructors. 

Many of the prominent German 
newspapers have correspondents in 
London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Flor- 
ence or Rome, New York, Chicaga, 
often in San Francisco, Constantino- 
ple, St. Petersburg, and Stockholm, 
besides securing semi - occasional let- 
ters from nearly all parts of the globe. 
Within the borders of Germany itself, 
they maintain a large number of men 
who send all desirable news, either by 
telegraph or letter. In this way the 
newspaper keeps its readers informed 
on all subjects of interest; and if it 
happens to be a little behind time, the 
public consoles itself by the reflection 
that it at least receives ‘‘a full account.” 
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In one respect, however, the Ger- 
man press is far behind the time, and 
that is, in the scarcity of its informa- 
tion on all matters of interest that oc- 
cur in the smaller American cities — 
such as New Orleans, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, etc. ; for, 
having no telegraphic connection, they 
have to rely upon the correspondents, 
who are very rarely at liberty to saddle 
the publisher of the paper they repre- 
sent with the expenses of a “ cable 
message." Even so important a 
matter as the well-known “ ten million 
restitution "’ of Jay Gould, was noticed 
in the German dailies by but a two- 
line paragraph, in the shape of a New 
York despatch. Of other nearly equal- 
ly important matters that agitate our 
communities, nothing whatever is said 
by our German contemporaries — and 
all on account of the economy that 
suggests a curtailing of all expenses 
that are not absolutely necessary. 

From Paris and London, and from 
Vienna and Berlin, the German press 
has full telegraphic accounts concern- 
ing matters of political importance, 
every move on the board of politics 
being immediately telegraphed to the 
respective newspapers; but there the 
carte blanche as to telegraphic ex- 
penses ends, no matters of social im- 
portance being considered worthy of 
interpretation by means of the tele- 
graph. Judicial trials, unless the par- 
ties concerned are of great prominence, 
or the result in view one of public im- 
portance, are rarely noticed, except by 
the press of the surrounding country 
in which the trial takes place ; but to 
facilitate the knowledge of all judicial 
proceedings the Government issues the 
Amtsblatt, which is published in every 
city or town where legal matters are 
disposed of, and is distributed among 
the inhabitants. This Amésd/att often 
contains a strange conglomeration of 
announcements, a notice of a forced 
sale often being inserted side by side 
with a “ Steck brief,” one of the most 
curious outcroppings of judicial forms. 
This “ Steck brief’ is nothing 'ess 
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than an announcement that a certain 
person having committed a crime has 
suddenly disappeared, and directs that 
all officers of the law shall aid in de- 
livering the offender to the court of 
justice. In our country it would seem 
ludicrous to have an announcement of 
a theft of a pair of old boots heralded 
by the newspapers ; but it has never- 
theless done a great deal of good in 
Germany, for thefts are very rare com- 
pared to like occurrences in our own 
land. 

Whatever may be said against the 
German press on account of their lax- 
ity in giving news, their market and 
commercial reports, not alone from 
their own markets but from those of 
other cities, are very accurate, and 
though brief and concise, contain eve- 
rything that is material to the knowl- 
edge of commercial affairs of all the 
principal Especially on all 
points concerning the financial world, 
are they well informed; the readers 
being able to glean the latest quota- 
tions in every bourse from the columns 
of their favorite newspaper. The Ad/- 
nische Zeitung and the Frankfurter 
Fournal ave especially noted for their 
accuracy in this particular branch of 
journalistic enterprise, though almost 
all of the German dailies are equally 
entitled to the praise. These market 
reports are sent by telegraph from the 
different centres of trade, and, though 
brief in form, are very extended in the 
information they impart. Every part 
of the globe sends its share of infor- 


cities, 


mation ; and it is not at all unusual to 
find, side by side with London or Paris, 
a report of the market of Bombay or 
Chicago. 

In all matters concerning Germany, 
its press is very accurate, never failing 
to give full reports of the meeting of 


its legislative body, and the acts and 


movements of the sovereign and of the 
members of his family — whole col- 
umns being sometimes taken up with 
paragraphs concerning the doings of 
this or that member of the royal house- 
hold. Army and navy matters, and 
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scientific discoveries, also receive a due 
space, though it is very often the case 
that scientific supplements are issued 
with the prominent newspapers; these 
scientific supplements containing 7e- 
sumés of new discoveries in science, 
reviews of literature and the arts, and 
a general discourse on all matters that 
interest the man of letters. 

The * local” departments of German 
newspapers are still very deficient; for 
though the American system of report- 
ing has been generally adopted, it does 
not seem to work very well. Men of 
considerable education and of stand- 
ing are used for these duties; but, 
though they word their reports well, 
and make them in every way accepta- 
ble to the reader, the amount of news 
collected is very small compared to the 
same amount furnished to American 
readers by American newspapers. 

Men of less thorough knowledge, but 
more enterprise and energy, would be 
a great benefit to the city editors of the 
German newspapers; for in no city, 
not excepting Berlin and Vienna, is 
the system of reporting anywhere equal 
to what it ought to be. A few stray 
items that are generally known, or a 
few reports from the Police or Constab- 
ulary departments, generally comprise 
all the knowledge that is vouchsafed 
the reader. Matters of minor interest, 
localisms, or even personal items, are 
generally eschewed ; for to merit the 
notice of the German newspaper of 
influence, one must be a person of re- 
nown and of national importance. 
This statément, of course, will not hold 
speaking of the minor 
newspapers, for these are often very 
glad to have an item with which to fill 
up their otherwise empty columns. 

The newspapers of Germany, like 
those of every other country, differ 
from each other mainly in their poli- 
tics, each paper being the organ of 
some party or clique. which applaud 
the sayings or doings of their trumpet, 
be its sounds fulsome or wavering. 
With great fidelity, the adherents of a 
newspaper support their organ, even 


good when 
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making sacrifices for its maintenance, 
though they cannot expect, as in this 
country, that the power of the press 
will aid individuals to attain personal 
ends. Civil service is genuine in Ger- 
many — merit is the only advocate of 
promotion, all the press combined not 
being able to force the appointment of 
a single public officer. Their value, 
intluence, and power, in times of all 
elections, is more extended; but as they 
represent parties, they are generally 
forced to acquiesce in the actions of 
the body whose mouthpiece the news- 
paper is supposed to be. 

In consequence of this, the power of 
the press in Germany is not as exten- 
sive as it is in the United States, or 
even in England. In both of these 
last-named countries, the press can 
create a party; in Germany, the party 
creates its newspapers. 

There are, of course, quite a num- 
ber of independent newspapers in 
North Germany, which consider it their 
duty to go with the tide and reap all 
the benefits that being on the winning 
side generally carries with it. The 
number of the independent newspa- 
pers is, however, small, the politics of 
the majority being a liberal regard for 
the acts of the government, and a de- 
sire to enlarge and glorify their Fath- 
erland. Opposed to them is the Con- 
servative press, the chief organ being 
the Berliner Vossische Zeitung, and 
the Republican and Communistic press 
—which latter has of late had so se- 
vere a road to travel, on account of the 
stringent censorship which their re- 
spective issues have had to undergo. 

The Censorship of the Press was 
formerly vested in an official who was 
under the supervision of the Minister 
of State—his duty consisting of the 
inspection of every issue of the differ- 
ent newspapers, and reporting to the 
Government any indecent or danger- 
ous disregard of the “ powers that be.” 
His position was an important one, re- 
quiring considerable skill and ingenui- 
ty in the detection of any item that 
was obnoxious. For a considerable 
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length of time this censorship was in 
the hands of Mr. Stieber, chief of the 
Secret Police Department ; his salary 
was four thousand thalers per annum, 
besides numerous perquisites and ex- 
tras. This same Mr. Stieber became 
quite famous during the Prussian-Aus- 
trian war, by his unceasing and untir- 
ing vigilance in ferreting out the ene- 
my'’s “spies.” He commenced his 
official career as police detective, and 
has steadily worked his way up until 
he was put in charge of the responsi- 
ble position he occupied. As an official 
he was highly spoken of, though news- 
paper publishers, and especially those 
who have had to suffer through the 
keenness of his eyes, did not hold him 
in high regard. 

At present, the Censorship of the 
Press is but a nominal position, under 
the control of the Chief of Police. Lit- 
tle fear of its interference is entertained 
by publishers of legitimate newspapers, 
and it is only very seldom that an offi- 
cial warning is conveyed to any mem- 
ber of the press. Towards the Com- 
munistic organs this indulgence is not 
permitted, their columns being sub- 
jected to a close and careful scrutiny, 
and any cause for grievance immedi- 
ately conveyed to the proprietor of the 
offending journal. If a warning fails 
to accomplish the desired results, ¢. ¢., 
a change of language or a revision of 
expressed thoughts, a suspension of 
the journal's issue is soon ordered, and 
the newspaper thenceforth becomes ‘a 
thing of the past.”’ It is only lately 
that a newspaper in Saxony went the 
way of like offenders ; it was confisca- 
ted, its editors tried and sent to prison. 

The newspapers of Germany can be 
divided into several classes, each being 
distinct : 

1. The Dailies, those that only issue 
an edition on week days. 

2. Dailies that are issued on week 
days and Sundays. 

3. Dailies that have two editions 
daily and one on Sunday. 

4. Papers that are only issued on 
Sundays. 
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There are, however, besides these, 
quite a number of newspapers that are 
devoted to particular branches — to the 
arts, to religion, to music, to commerce, 
of which latter a large number, repre- 
senting the different classes thereof, 
exist; while of purely literary newspa- 
pers quite a large number (though small 
in proportion to the legions that thrive 
in our country) are able to hold their 
own. But before reviewing them, we 
will proceed to take up the different 
classes of legitimate German daily 
newspapers, and give an idea of their 
number and strength in the different 
principal cities of Prussia, Austria, and 
the German Confederation. 

Within the borders of the above - 
named countries, about four hundred 
and forty-one daily newspapers, or 
rather that number of publications 
having some title to the honorable dis- 
tinction, are published, to which if we 
add the thirty-three daily German pa- 
pers published in Switzerland, the five 
issued in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
the three in London, and one in He- 
ligoland, we have a grand total of four 
hundred and eighty - three legitimate 
daily newspapers published in the 
German language on the continent of 
Europe. This estimate, however, does 
not include the journals devoted to 
arts and sciences, nor the weeklies or 
illustrated papers, of which fully one 
thousand are published ; neither does 
it pretend to comprise the numerous 
magazines and the humorous produc- 
tions, nor the almost limitless numbers 
of the Amtsb/ait, already referred to, 
or the host of advertising mediums 
which abound in Germany, as they do 
in every other country. The four hun- 
dred and forty-one newspapers will be 
found to be published as follows :— 
Within Prussia (proper), 279; Bavaria, 
43 Baden, 17 ; Wurtemburg, 16 ; mak- 
ing a total of 355 daily newspapers 
published in the German language 
within the North German Confedera- 
tion, against 86 issued in the realms of 
His Catholic Majesty, Francis Joseph 
of Austria. Besides these eighty - six, 
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however, quite a large number of pa- 
pers in the different -languages of the 
respective people are issued in Austria's 
dependencies — Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, Bohemia, and South Tyrol — 
as well as in German-Austria ; but be- 
ing published in languages foreign to 
the German, they do not come within 
our category. Of these eighty six just 
referred to, Vienna alone claims seven- 
teen, besides a host of minor journal- 
istic ventures. These seventeen are 
composed of twelve journals each of 
which issues a daily edition, and of five 
which issue two editions on week days 
and one on Sunday; these last five 
are the most prominent of the Austrian 
newspapers, and are called respectively 
— Neue Freie Presse, Presse, Tages- 
presse, Wanderer, and l\ast, but not 
least, the Deutsche Zeitung, one of the 
latest accessions to the Press of Vien- 
na, but already one of the most prom- 
inent, which prominence it owes in 
part to the tendency it displays in favor 
of alliance with Prussia. Its continu- 
ally increasing subscription list ought 
to be a good proof of the willingness 
of Austrians to shake hands over the 
bloody chasm of "67, and in doing so 
forget the Prussian aggressions and 
conquests of that memorable period. 

The leading daily of Vienna is the 
Neue Freie Presse, whose circulation is 
the largest and influence the widest in 
extent. The editorial staff, under the 
supervision of Dr. Ettiene, is composed 
of men of brilliant parts, all of them 
being adepts in the various branches 
of journalism. Dr. Ettiene, the editor- 
in-chief, is a man of thorough knowl- 
edge, of long experience, and great 
foresight, and though of French des- 
cent, has proved his ability to safely 
steer a German newspaper through the 
perturbed waves of Austrian dissen- 
and strifes. Its circulation is 
placed as high as forty-five to fifty 
thousand copies, its subscription price 
being equal to that of our leading 
newspapers. 

-Next in order is the A/fe Freie 77 
in its time a journal of great influence, 
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which at the present day it seems to 
have allowed its more recent name- 
sake to absorb. Then follow in rota- 
tion, the Zagespresse, Wanderer, Post, 
Wiener Zeitung, Wiener Tagedbiatt, 
Ocstreichisches Fournal, Vaterland, 
and Adigemeine Volkszettung, with a 
number of lesser lights to show off the 
superiority of those just mentioned. 
The well-known humorous journal, 
Kikireki, is also published in Vienna, 
receiving its support mainly from the 
fun-loving burghers of the Aaésersfad?. 
The total number of papers of all kinds 
published in Vienna is three hundred 
and forty. 

Next to Vienna, Prague supports the 
largest number of newspapers in Aus- 
tria; but of the six published there, 
not any one, except perhaps the Pra- 
ger Zeitung, is ever mentioned outside 
of certain circles. The Bohemia and 
Politik, both good of their kind, are 
more especially the organs of the Bo- 
hemians; the former, however, shows 
the propriety of its name in its poorly- 
edited columns. 


The newspapers of Pesth follow those 
of Prague, both in importance and in 
point of influence; but like those of 
the latter city, they represent but the 
ideas and thoughts of, cliques, and 
have little if any influence on the coun- 


cils of the nation. ‘The principal ones 
are the Ungarische Lioyd, the organ 
of the Hungarians, and the /¢sther 
Liovd—which latter seems conspicuous 
only for its exorbitant subscription 
price, which is equal to twenty-six dol- 
lars per annum. Besides the journals 
just mentioned, Pesth supports three 
others of minor interest, besides a 
number of weeklies devoted to the in- 
terest and enlightenment of the Hun- 
garians. These latter are printed in 
the Hungarian language, and, with the 
dailies and monthlies, number one 
hundred and seventy in all. 

Of the other journals published in 
Austria, only those of Briinn, Trieste, 
or Linz, are worthy of any notice; and 
even those of the towns just mentign- 
ed are valuable only as representing 
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the ideas of different parts of the land. 
Briinn, though a small city, supports 
two dailies, one of which, the Priiner 
Zeitung, has attained some renown 
through its former editor, Dr. Braun, 
the patriotic Mayor of Briinn, after- 
wards Minister of the Interior of Aus- 
tria. 

Trieste, too, has several newspapers, 
but only one, the Zitester Zeitung, is 
published in the German language. 
The balance still cling to the language 
of their Italian neighbors, in whose 
idiom fifty newspapers are pubished in 
Austria. 

Linz, on the western boundary of 
Austria, has two dailies, the Linzer 
lolksblatt and Linzer Zeitung, both 
of which are fair specimens of the ave- 
rage German newspaper, published in a 
small town. To these papers, as to 
many others that we will mention, 
many of the points noted in our intro- 
ductory are intended to apply. Besides 
the papers already enumerated, there 
are many others in towns of less popu- 
lation, which, however, as they are of 
little influence, we will refrain from 
naming. The total number of papers 
of all kinds and in all languages pub- 
lished in Austria 1s 1030, of which 329 
are political. 

Travelling westward, we come to 
Bavaria, which supports forty - three 
newspapers, besides the usual quantity 
of weeklies, both literary and commer- 
cial. 

Of the forty - three dailies, seven are 
in Munich, the majority thereof being at 
present engaged in discussing the pros 
and cons of the Dachauer Bank sys- 
tem, to which the defending party 
has been subsidized in due form. The 
influence of the Munich dailies is not 
very extended, and they are rarely to 
be met with outside of the borders of 
the country whose sovereign they eith- 
er condemn or support. Bavaria be- 
ing a temporal dependency on the 
spiritual power of Rome, the press of 
that country ranges itself either on the 
side of Ultramontanism or Anti-Cleri- 
calism, the consequence thereof being 
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many pitched battles that ‘highly amuse 
the neutrals. Of late, however, Miss 
Spitzeder, of Bank fame, seems to have 
absorbed all their eloquence; and what 
with watching the developments of her 
trial and abusing each other in unqual- 
ified terms, the Miinchen newspapers 
feel happy and serene, to the exclusion 
of all outside news that might inter- 
rupt their tranquillity. The chief dai- 
lies are the Bayerische Courier, Nach- 
richten, Bote, Siidpr and Volks- 
biirger. 

Outside of the Munich dailies, there 
is but one journal in Bavaria worthy of 
our notice; that is, the 4ugsburger Adl- 
gemeine Zeitung, a journal known 
throughout the civilized world as a 
faithful chronicler of news and facts, a 
judicious critic, and an impartial pur- 
veyor of ideas, Its editorials and cor- 


respondence are copied extensively into 
other papers, while the journal itself is 
to be found in every café and in al- 
most every drawing-room of Germany. 
It has gained its reputation by its un- 
swerving devotion to the principle of 


honest and impartial journalism. Be- 
sides the one just mentioned, Augs- 
burg supports four additional newspa- 
pers, and in this respect is in advance 
of Wurzburg, which supports four, and 
Aschaffenburg, which supports three 
newspapers. Of the other Bavarian 
papers, none but the U/m TJagespost 
has more than a local reputation. 

Of the sixteen papers published in 
Wurtemburg, five are issued from Stutt- 
gart, and of these five, only one, the 
Schwabische Merkur, is worthy of no- 
tice. This journal, however, is ably 
conducted ; its correspondence, espe- 
cially on American affairs, being judi- 
cious and faithfully composed. The 
other semi-prominent journals are the 
Beobachter, Tageblatt, Volkszeitung, 
and Vo/ksé/att. Stuttgart is the home, 
also, of the well - known weekly Uedber 
Land und Meer, which is in great de- 
mand, even in our own country. 

To enumerate the balance of the 
Wurtemburg press would be wasting 
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time. We will therefore proceed to Ba- 
den, which we find supports one more 
newspaper than Wurtemburg. Of the 
seventeen published in this country, 
Carlsruhe has three, Heidelberg two, 
Manheim three, and Freiburg four ; 
leaving five to be divided among the 
towns of lesser note. With the excep- 
tion of the Aretburg Zeitung, an ably 
edited journal, the Badischer Beo- 
bachter of Carisruhe, and the Neue Ba- 
dische Zeitung of Manheim, the press 
of Baden is very mediocre. It will be 
perceived, however, that Baden, with 
less population, supports more newspa- 
pers than its larger neighbor, Wurtem- 
burg; though the latter far exceeds 
Baden in the quantity and quality of 
its weeklies. 

Having now reached the border of 
the North German Confederation, or 
rather of Prussia, we find 279 newspa- 
pers awaiting our disposal; and of 
these 279, the province of Saxony 
claims 39, that of Brandenburg and 
Rhein and Elbe, 93, Nassau, Hessen, 
and Darmstadt, 20, Prussia and Posen 
and Pommern; 68, Silesia, 14, Holstein 
and Altenburg, 26; the four former 
free cities — Hamburg, 7, Bremen, 4, 
Liibeck, 2, and Frankfurt, 6. 

This number includes only legiti- 
mate newspapers, for if we were to add 
the commercial newspapers, the weck- 
lies and semi-wecklies, etc., the actual 
number would swell to immense pro- 
portions. By glancing over the above 
schedule, we find that the province of 
Brandenburg and Rhein heads the list; 
then follow in rotation, Prussia, Posen, 
and Pommern, Saxony, Holstein and 
Altenburg, Nassau, Hessen and Darm- 
stadt, Silesia. It is natural enough 
that Silesia should have less newspa- 
pers than Saxony, or any of the others, 
because it is a great deal smaller prov- 
ince; but the above list has been ar- 
ranged to give an idea of the number 
of newspapers read in the distinct sec- 
tions of the land. If we again classify 
the list, we find that the papers are 
published as follows : 
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1 Brandenburg... ..... 48) 8 Silesia 
2 Rhein and Elbe 45| 9 Hessen 
3 Saxony 39}10 Altenburg 
4 Province of Prussia _32/11 Nassau 


1912 Darmstadt 


_ ee 260 


If, however, we were to add those is- 
sued in Hamburg (seven), Bremen 
(four), Liibeck (two), to their respective 
section, those of the province of Rhein 
and Elbe would then increase to fifty- 
eight, thus heading the list ; and again, 
if we add the six of Frankfurt to that 
of Hessen or Nassau, to either of which 
it belongs, the result would place them 
a great deal higher in the scale of 
newspaper publications. 

To review all, or even a good part of 
the two hundred and seventy -nine 
newspapers published in Germany, 
would require a volume. We shall, 
therefore, enumerate only those that 
are really prominent. 

Of this number, the first one that we 


encounter as we go northward from 


Baden is the Frankfurter Fournal, 
which, under the editorial charge of 
Dr. Sonneman, has greatly added to 


its already widely distributed fame. 
Courteous and dignified in its con- 
troversies, it has been able to win 
the esteem of its opponents and the 
unswerving fidelity of its supporters. 
Of all newspapers in Germany, the 
Frankfurter Fournal has probably the 
most wealthy backers. Its circulation 
is estimated at twenty thousand, its sub- 
scription price for thirteen issues per 
week being equal to twelve dollars of 
our money. Besides the Yourna/, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and Beobachter 
are the most prominent newspapers of 
the formerly Free City on the Main. 
Leaving Frankfurt,we reach Cologne, 
and in doing so we are at the home of 
the most prominent of German news- 
papers, the Adlnische Zeitung, which 
has proved to be a gold mine to its 
publishers, the well-known printers, 
M. Du Mont-Schauberg. As a prop- 
erty, the Ad/nische Zeitung is very 
valuable, not one of the many news- 
papers published in Berlin or Vienna 
being able to control a subscription list 
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equal to that of the Ad/nische. It is 
generally issued with a supplement; 
and of the twelve sides open to the 
reader's inspection, six are usually 
filled with well-paying advertisements. 
It is not at all rare to find a whole page 
of the Ad/nische Zeitung occupied by 
one advertisement, for which a sum 
equal to six hundred dollars has been 
paid. The subscription price is equal 
to ten dollars per annum; but there are 
two issues each day, besides one on 
Sunday morning. As has been alrea- 
dy remarked, this newspaper has a staff 
of correspondents scattered all over the 
globe, and the letters of these corre- 
spondents are read and copied with 
avidity by papers of lesser note. The 
editor, Dr. Krosse, is a well - known 
novelist, and under his management 
the Ad/nische is making many im- 
provements. One of the peculiarities 
of the German newspaper consists in 
furnishing in its daily issues install- 
ments of a serial story —this gives 
novelists a better opportunity to become 
known to the public than they could 
otherwise be ; and however inconsistent 
this may appear for a ‘‘ newspaper "’ 
according to American ideas, it is very 
popular in Germany. The commercial 
reports of the Ad/nische Zeitung are 
very elaborate, not only in regard to 
its own market, but also as to those of 
other cities. By telegraph it receives 
full quotations, and informs its readers 
at the breakfast-table of the exact 
state of the market at New York, Con- 
stantinople, Bombay, or Melbourne. 
The circulation of this excellent jour- 
nal, which requires but a reérganiza- 
tion of its city department to make it 
as perfect as a German newspaper can 
be, is variously estimated at from forty- 
five to sixty thousand copies. 

No wonder Berlin is jealous of Co- 
logne in respect to her press. Besides 
the Ablnische Zeitung, the Rheinische 
Zeitung, the Nachrichten, and the 
lolkszeitung ave issued from Cologne. 

Berlin, the capital of Germany, has 
seventeen daily newspapers; or, in oth- 
er words, more than two-fifths of the 
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newspapers published in the province 
of Brandenburg come from Berlin. Of 
these seventeen, three — the Fos¢, the 

lationa/, and the Ad/gemeine — issue 
two editions daily, and the /os¢ one on 
Sunday besides; three —the Dawdit- 
sche Staatsbiirger Zeitung, the Held’s 
Staatsbiirger Zeitung, and the Tages- 
telegraph — issue one edition daily and 
one on Sunday; ten —the /remden- 
blatt, Anseiger, Spenerische, Publicist, 
Tribune, Volksblatt, Volkssettung, Vos- 
sische, Neue Preussische, and Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine —are issued on 
week days only ; the seventeenth, the 
Gerichts Zeitung, is published every 
day except Monday. The functions of 
this journal are mainly confined to le- 
gal intelligence; though it contains 
much general information. 

Of these papers, the most prominent 
are the Aewe Preussische, better known 
as the Aveussei/(ung, the organ of 
Prince Bismarck; the lossische or 2 iv- 
iligirte Zeitung, the organ of the aris- 
tocracy, for whose delicate hands it 
prints its editions on tine paper, and 
charges accordingly (eighteen dollars 
per annum); the 777éune, the organ of 
the Liberals, one of the most recent, 
but already one of the most powerful, 
of German newspapers ; the Va“onad, 
which, under the management of Dr. 
Zoebel, has steadily increased in public 
favor; and the Staatsburger Zeitung, 
or rather the two of them, for Held, 
the former editor of the original Sfaa/s- 
burger Zeitung, having disagreed with 
Daubitsch, the publisher, was given his 
conge, in revenge for which he started 
the He/d's Staatsburger Zeitung, and 
made it so lively for the Daudbitsche 
that the latter is now sinking money 
every day. Its present editor is Dr. 
Alexis Schmidt. The S/aatsburger 
Zeitung, as its name implies, is the or- 
gan of the dourgeoise. None of these 
journals, however, are equal to the 
Kolnische, and in some respects infe- 
rior to the prominent Bremen and 
Hamburg dailies. Several of them are 
in the hands of stock jobbers and rail- 
road corporations, who use them to 
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further their personal or corporate ends. 
The Sfenerische has the greatest lite- 
rary merit; the National, Allgemeine, 
and 77ibune carry off the palm of ed- 
itorial superiority ; and the lossésche, 

whose proprietor, /fof Drucker Dunc- 

ker, has made a fortune out of it, is 

the most accurate in its social news 

and items. 

The press of Berlin cannot possibly 
achieve great results until the present 
system of engaging editors at a salary, 
keeping them a short time, and then 
giving them a coeng?, is abolished. At 
present few editors know not that any 
moment may not see them outcasts 
from the sanctum over which they pre- 
sided the day previous. Several news- 
papers, but unfortunately the smaller 
ones, have already made a step in the 
right direction, by offering the editor 
an interest in the newspaper over whose 
columns he presides. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the Berlin Press is very dignified in its 
tone, it being very rare indeed that 
ugly epithets are seen in newspapers. 
The system of blackguarding which 
has of late taken root in some Amer- 
ican newspapers, would never be per- 
mitted in Germany. 

Outside of Berlin, there are thirty- 
one papers published in the province 
of Brandenburg, none of which, except 
the Magdeburger Correspondent, and 
the Magdeburger Nachrichten (a news- 
paper started two centuries ago), are 
worthy of mention. Of the fourteen 
in Silesia, the Bres/au Zeitung and the 
Schlesische Zeitung, published in Bres- 
lau, are the only ones whose circula- 
lion merits their mention ; their value 
as #ewspapers is very limited, notwith- 
standing the fact that Breslau has over 
200,¢00 inhabitants, and is supposed 
to supply all the surrounding country 
with merchandise and news. ‘Three 
other papers besides those just men- 
tioned, are published in Breslau. 

Neither Darmstadt, Hessen (if we 
except Frankfurt), Nassau, nor Alten- 
burg present a single newspaper wor- 
thy of our attention; so we will let 
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them slumber on till they become bet- 
ter acquainted with journalism. 

Saxony, however, contains Leipzig 
and Dresden, both of which cities can 
lay claim to the possession of several 
good newspapers, though not of the 
first rank. Their value lies more in 
their literary than in their news depart- 
ment. Leipzig has five dailies, the 
Fremdenblatt, Nachrichten, Tageblatt, 
Deutsche Allgemeine, and Letpriger 
Zeitung. Leipzig is the centre of the 
Communism of Saxony, several of the 
organs of that party having already 
incurred the displeasure of Mr. von 
Matthei, the Censor of the Press, and 
at his urgent request the editors have 
gone out of journalism — into prison. 

Dresden stands next to Leipzig in 
the number of its newspapers, four be- 
ing its share, and these are named re- 
spectively, — Journal, Nachrichten, 
Fremdenblati, and  Constitutionelle 
Zeitung. 

Neither Posen, Pommern, nor the 
province of Prussia, notwithstanding 
the fact that they contain such cities 
as Stettin, Kénigsberg, Posen, and 
Memel, possess any newspaper that 
can be claimed to be influential, except 
in a local way. ‘The editorial staffs of 
most of the sixty-two papers issued in 
the above - named provinces are com- 
posed of the editor and the printer's 
devil, who combines many functions ; 
and none of them, except the Advigs- 
berger and Ostpreussische Zeitung of 
Koénigsberg, the Dampfboot of Me- 
mel, the Posener Zeitung, the Neue 
Stettiner, the Ostsce Zeitung, and the 
Oder Zeitung, are ever heard of out- 
side of the boundaries of the province 
in which they are issued. 

As we travel westward, however, 
from Berlin, the number of really good 
newspapers increases; and by the time 
we reach the Rhein the newspapers of 
Hanover, of Dusseldorf, of Dortmund, 
of Bremen, of Aachen, and of Ham- 
burg, present themselves for our in- 
spection. Those of Dortmund, of Dus- 
seldorf, of Bremen, of Braunschweig, 
of Aachen, and even of Hanover, are 
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far superior to those that are published 
in cities three times their size in the in 
terior of the country. Our space will 
only permit us to name the Aachener 
Zeitung, the Westphiilische of Dort- 
mund, the Diisseldorfer, the Tageblatt 
of Braunschweig, the Courier and 
Landeszettung of Hanover, and the 
well-known lVeser Zeitung of Bremen. 
This latter newspaper is so popular in 
Bremen that every attempt of the Avv- 
men Courier to gain some of its fres- 
tige has signally failed. Of all Ger- 
man papers, the Il’eser Zeitung seems 
best informed on American afiairs, its 
commercial reports from America and 
its American correspondence being 
perfect to a notable degree. 

Now, having traversed nearly the 
whole of Germany in search of news- 
papers, we cast anchor at Hamburg; 
and with a glance at her valuable 
newspapers — valuable both in the in- 
formation they furnish and in the price 
that is demanded therefor— we must 
close our review. 

Of the seven newspapers published in 
Hamburg, the Birsenhalle and Fret- 
schiitz publish two editions daily ; the 
Fremdenblatt, the Correspondent, 
Nachrichten, and Reform, one edition 
daily on week days ; the seventh paper 
is called the Montags Nachrichten, and 
is published on Monday morning to 
chronicle the events that have transpir- 
ed in the city during Sunday. The sub- 
scription price of newspapers in Ham- 
burg is exorbitant, that of the Nachrich- 
fen being twenty-two dollars per annum ; 
of the Correspondent twenty - one dol- 
lars per annum; while the Aérsenhalle 
caps the climax by asking thirty - six 
dollars for its two editions. And 
yet the circulation of these papers is 
very large, especially that of the Aér- 
senhalle, which does not rely much on 
advertisements. Its editorial depart- 
ment is in keeping with the price, very 
elaborate, the work ground out in the 
editorial mill being more noted for 
beauty and finish than for strength, 
The Nachrichten has an abler corps, 
but not as elaborate a one.” Besides 
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those mentioned, Hamburg supports 
several commercial newspapers, which, 
however, rank more properly among 
trade-circulars. 

Having now reviewed the different 
newspapers of Germany, it will be only 
necessary to add that the German 
newspapers published in Switzerland, 
such as the Bund and Berner Zeitung 
of Berne, and the Baseler Nachrichten 
of Basel, and the Zitriicher Zeitung, 
though filling the positions they are 
called upon to occupy, are neverthe- 
less very deficient in point of general 
information, though their local depart- 
ments are far better managed than the 
majority of papers in Germany. 


LOT'S 


ail HREE of us held joint possession 
of a “claim” in one of the ru- 
ral districts of the placer-mining coun- 
try. At first we had excellent success; 
the sand seemed rich with dust, and 
several small nuggets of the pure ore 
attested our rising fortunes. In a short 
time, however, the yield began to di- 
minish ; somehow it didn’t seem to 
“nan out" well. Our scanty washings 
of dust grew scantier every day. 
There was little chance for romance 
in the life we led. We worked hard 
in the “diggings” all day, taking our 
cold snack at noon ; and morning and 
evening “took turns”’ in our culinary 
duties, and the keeping of our little 


shanty. Upon washing-days — “ few 
and far between'’—after wrestling 


mightily with soiled garments and creek 
water, augmenting considerably therein 
the alluvial deposit, we were wont to 
lounge in triune council, smoking our 
pipes of peace, and viewing compla- 
cently our renovated apparel, dripping 
and swaying upon the tops of the 
neighboring brush. 
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Having now completed the rounds, 
it remains for us only to say that the 
members of the German Press are men 
of high culture, selected on account of 
the brilliancy of their language and 
the thoroughness of their knowledge. 
Besides, there has been some talk of 
establishing a school of journalism; 
though it would seem that practice and 
experience, added to nawural talent, 
were the best school. However, as 
Germany is continually progressing, 
she may yet find some means to per- 
fect the idea, if it has any existence 
outside of the minds of a few would-be 
reformers. 

Oscar Lennox Misch. 
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The surrounding “ claims,’ with the 
exception of one adjoining, had been 
worked out and abandoned long ago ; 
but with a pertinacity born of necessi- 
ty, we had clung to ours. We had put 
in everything we had, here; and it 
must be a hard struggle which should 
cause us to throw it all up, and leave 
empty-handed. The boys in the next 
claim were either “ harder up" or more 
easily discouraged than we, for after 
trying in vain to sell out, they aban- 
doned their claim and left the mines 
entirely — all but one man, who, for 
some reason best known to himself, 
decided to remain behind. 

There were no other occupied 
“claims” within a space of three 
miles; and our nearest point of ob- 
taining supplies being a day’s journey 
out, one can easily imagine that in our 
isolated situation the gain of a com- 
rade was not a merely nominal consid- 
eration, 

Tomkins, the new-comer, or “ Lot,” 
as he was familiarly called, was a char- 
acter. Originally a New Hampshire 
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man, and shiftless as only a degene- 
rate scion from the thrifty New Eng- 
land stock can be, he had emigrated 
from the “land of steady habits,” first 
to the West, and from thence to our 
American “ El Dorado.” Fated to dis- 
appointment, he had drifted about, 
hither and thither, led by one freak 
and another, until finally he had set- 
tled down in the mines. Lot was a 
famous story - teller, abounding in le- 
gendary lore, and rich in a store of 
quaint old-time ballads. In the be- 
ginning of his life with us, he might 
have been often heard hilariously 
chanting, in a high-pitched, nasal tone: 
“* The sand with golden dust is thick, 
Ho, boys, ho! 
Pick up lumps as big as a brick, 
Of Californy gold!” 


Humorous, casy, and with a strong 
dash of egotism, combined with per- 
sistent good nature and lively credulity 
—such was Lot, as we first knew him 
at the mines. Eventually, however, his 
enthusiasm died out; for, as Lot him- 
self feelingly expressed it: ‘ ‘The darn- 


ed thing was e’en-a- most gin eout!" 

As I have before stated, for some 
reason best known to himself Lot had 
considered it expedient to remain be- 
hind, at the time his partners aban- 
doned the claim. Our explanation of 
this was, that to his easy disposition it 
seemed less difficult to “ bear the ills 
he had” than subject himself to the 
exertion of seeking “those he knew 
not of."" Subsequently, however, con- 
siderable additional light was thrown 
upon this subject. 

One afternoon — it might have been 
three weeks after the exodus of Lot's 
partners -—one of our neighbors, en- 
gaged in mining three miles further up 
the gulch, reined into camp on his way 
back from the city, where he had been 
to deposit his dust in the Miner's Bank, 
and get out a lot of supplies. 

* Halloo! George! Chris! Here are 
letters for you!" he cried, tossing us 
the welcome missives. 

Lot, loitering up, with quizzical smile, 
perpetrated his standing joke: 
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“ Wall, saay, ye ain't got nothin’ fur 
me now, ain’t ye?” 

“No, I guess not,” returned the oth- 
er, with a peculiar twinkle beneath his 
bushy eyebrows; “ but thar's a woman 
an’ four small childern on the way, 
asking fur just sich a looking feller as 
you.” 

Lot's jocularity vanished in an in- 
stant; his jaw dropped, and with visi- 
ble agitation he blurted out: 

“Come, naow, none of yer foolin’! 
Ye don’t pull that on with me!"’ 

“Fooling? Nary time! It’s sober 
truth,” 

A sickly pallor swept over the man's 
countenance, and he seemed to shrink 
within himself until dwarfed much be- 
low his usual diminutive stature. 

“What? what's that yeou say?” 
he stammered wildly. 

“I say a woman an’ four small chil- 
dern ar’ coming this way, sarching fur 
a husband and father.” 

‘** How fur behind ?”’ gasped the anx- 
ious Lot, whose legs were fast getting 
tremulous under him. 

“Oh, a matter of three mile, or there- 
abouts !"’ and with a nod and a know- 
ing glance, and “No further news, 
boys!" to us, the little mule, answer- 
ing the spur of his rider, struck into a 
brisk gallop, which speedily carried 
them both out of sight. 

There we stood, inquiringly facing 
Lot. He gulped awhile ; but finally 
out with it: 

“ The fact is, boys—/'m married !" 
And with this lucid explanation, Lot, 
with rapid and somewhat unsteady 
step, disappeared within his cabin. 

After a few seconds, he hastily 
emerged, bearing in his hands a pack 
of thumbed and greasy cards, a set of 
dice, several worn “ dime novels,” and 
an old “* Comique Songster.” 

“1 guess, boys, | shan’t need these 
any longer,” he said, flushing painful- 
ly — alternately standing on one foot, 
and then shifting his weight to the oth- 
er; “so I thought I'd jist clean ‘em 
eout. Some wimmen folk is perticker- 
ler, ye know.” 
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Chris took the articles, and offered to 
keep them for him. 

“Wal, if ye've a mind to. I'd. be 
much obleeged to ye. It mought be 
possible — barely possible, ye know — 
they 'd come handy some time.” And 
Lot, his neck just bending to receive 
the yoke, looked forward with vague 
expectancy to a dim chance of future 
release. 

Pitying the poor fellow's evident dis- 
comfiture, we refrained from joking or 
questioning him, and _ impatiently 
awaited those ** coming events " which 
had so unmistakably “ cast their shad- 
ows before.” 

Just at sundown, a novel train was 
seen wending its way toward the camp. 
Lot stood in the door of his cabin, 
while we, drawn together a little in the 
background, watched for developments. 
In advance rode a figure in female ap- 
parel, perched upon the back of a 


gaunt pack-horse, a child, just past the 
threshold of infancy, clasped by one 
arm, and another, also of tender years, 
sitting astride the pillion, its limited 


embrace aspiring to encircle the ma- 
ternal waist. A trifle in the rear came 
a rough mountaineer, in the capacity 
of guide, sandwiched between two 
children of a larger growth, the elder of 
whom could not have exceeded the 
age of ten years. A monstrous dog of 
the St. Bernard breed, formed, success- 
ively, flank and rear. 

Checking the beast within a few rods 
of us, the woman gave a keen, scru- 
tinizing glance around, which rested at 
last fixedly upon the countenance of 
Lot. 

«“ That's him!" she exclaimed, in a 
strong, decided, though not unmusical 
voice, nodding significantly to the 
guide. ‘We'll stop.” 

Clasping the infant tightly, and loos- 
ing the arms of the other from about 
her waist,.down she slid, lithe as a 
young girl ; and in a twinkling had the 
three children on their feet, and the 
youngest transferred to the arms of the 
ten-year-old. 

Lot waited in an apparently deject- 
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ed mood, while she settled with the 
guide from her own pocket, with busi- 
ness-like dispatch. Then she led her 
little brood, followed closely by the 
dog, up to the door of our neighbor's 
cabin. 

“ Well, Lot, we ‘ve come.” 

“I see you have, Marier!” 

And the door closed upon Lot and 
his family. 

On the ensuing morning we were 
able to arrive at a more correct esti- 
mate of the new comer, who early in- 
troduced herself to us as * Lot's wife.” 
She was of fair complexion, short in 
stature, and very slim about the waist. 
Her thin flaxen hair was drawn smooth- 
ly back from a prominent forehead, 
and fastened in a tight button-like knot 
at the back of her neck. Restless 
blue eyes, a sharp nose, thin cheeks, 
and a firm, large mouth, filled with 
even, white teeth, completed the list of 
her personal characteristics. Energy, 
decision, business, was written on every 
lineament of the little woman's coun- 
tenance—spoke in every restless move 
of her “ lissome "’ body. 

In the first three sentences she spoke 
a contract was matured, to the effect 
that we, furnishing the wherewith, 
should thenceforward look to her to 
“keep the pot boiling,”’ at the average 
rate of “twenty-five cents a head” 
per diem. 

Lot's children were miniature repro- 
ductions of the mother; and were un- 
der a control little short of automatical. 
Even Lion, the great St. Bernard, 
seemed to know his place, and _ per- 
formed various useful duties, under the 
judicious eve of his mistress and ruling 
spirit. 

“Never had much opinion of dogs, 
anyway,'’ she said, rather apologeti- 
cally, one morning, as, distributing 
our breakfast, she glanced at Lion and 
the infant, rolling and gambolling to- 
gether in the deep warm sand. “ Nev- 
er could bear one, until Lion there, 
then only a half-grown pup, saved my 
first baby. He, just a weeny, toddling 
thing, got out of the door, and down 
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to the creek ; and the first thing I saw 
was the dog, bringing him out, stran- 
gled and dripping, in his mouth. I 
would n't part with that dog for his 
weight in gold!"’ 

Whatever Lot's inmost mind or se- 
cret repinings, his outward life bore 
evidence of a marked revolution toward 
the side of fruitful and virtuous indus- 
try. No more loiterings at tasks or 
levity of demeanor; no judicial mag- 
nate ever clothed himself in dignity 
and reticence more severe than char- 
acterized Lot under the new adminis- 
tration, at whose head stood his brisk 
little wife. 

To us, the advent of Lot's wife mark- 
ed the commencement of a new era; 
wholesome food, a tidy cabin, and, 
above all, no more darning of socks, or 
washing-days. The wilderness had 
begun to blossom. We even attained 
to, now and then, the luxury of a “biled 
shirt.” We were opening up a new 
and richer vein in our claim, and pros- 
perity and contentment smiled upon 
us, 

It was an evil day that dawned upon 
our camp in the gulch, when one of 
the boys, ten miles above us, turned in 
on his way to the city, almost prostrate 
from a sudden attack of mountain 
fever, and with money to pay a note 
which had become due on a quartz 
mill. He wanted to know if any of us 


were going in, as he could make it 
worth our while to do the errand for 
him, he remaining at our cabin until 


the messenger’s return. As it happen- 
ed, we were not intending to go for 
several days, our stock of supplies on 
hand being considerable, and not hav- 
ing enough dust to pay for carrying to 
the bank. 

Lot's wife, however, on learning the 
state of affairs, was observed to com- 
municate some instructions to the ten- 
year - old, who immediately “ lit out” 
in the direction of his father’s claim. 
A few maments, and Lot himself came 
in. He was willing to accommodate, 
and would go to the city. His claim 
wasn't paying him much; and he 
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might as well look about a little. All 
of which familiar terms might have 
been translated to mean that his wife 
was not at all averse to earning the 
“something " before intimated which 
should “make it worth his while.” 
None of us questioned Lot's honesty, 
and we made haste to get him off as 
soon as possible. 

It was after nightfall of the ensuing 
day, when he was seen riding furiously 
toward the camp, looking neither right 
nor left, bating neither breath nor 
speed, until, opposite his own thresh- 
old, he leaped to the ground, dashed 
inside the cabin, and slammed to the 
door. 

We had scarce time to wonder at 
this strange and unusual proceeding, 
when there swarmed upon us a party 
of men — armed, and stern, members 
of a Vigilance Committee. 

Their errand was soon made known; 
they were in pursuit of the unhappy 
Lot. 

A party instantly surrounded his 
cabin. Then the whole of the unfor- 
tunate affair came out. Lot's spirit, 
released from its accustomed restraint, 
had rebounded like a balloon that has 
thrown over its ballast. ‘ Marier’s" 
last words were useless as the wind 
against this sudden and overwhelming 
elation, born of renewed liberty. His 
journey furnished him a golden oppor- 
tunity, though brief, for the renewal of 
those harmless ‘indulgences of late so 
religiously foregone. 

A chance acquaintance, met just in 
the edge of town, easily led the way to 
a friendly tipple in the nearest saloon. 
This exchange of good - fellowship 
eventually resulted in many more, 
under the combined influence of 
which, no Rothschiid ever felt richer 
than did Lot with the trust - money in 
his hand 

What occurred thereafter, passed to 
Lot like a troubled dream. There was 
a vague remembrance of all hands at 
the bar, a scuffle, a pistol-shot or two ; 
and then the mad race home, a trust 
betrayed, the stain of blood upon his 
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hands, and the “ Vigilantes "’ close up- 
on his heels. 

They were sure enough of him now 
—twelve men to one, and he trapped 
like-a prairie-dog in his hole. 

Lion, the huge St. Bernard, came 
smelling at the garments of the inva- 
ders, looking up with large, inquiring 
eyes. Half unconsciously, the leader 
patted the rough head caressingly, as 
it rubbed against his hand. The dog, 
friendly to the friendly, reared upon 
his hind legs and placed his fore-paws 
on the leader's shoulders — standing a 
half-head taller than the man himself. 

Meanwhile, neither sound nor light 
came from Lot's cabin. Lion, going 
over, pushed at the door with a low 
whine. Speedily following, the leader, 
with three of his men, knocked for 
admittance. 

Straightway in the door appeared 
Lot's wife. 

“Gentlemen, what will you have? 

“We have business with your hus- 
band, Madam. Will you ask him to 


” 


step outside?” 

“My husband is not able to attend 
to business, to-night.” 

“ But our business is important, and 


cannot wait. If he does not come out, 
we must come in.”’ 

“Gentlemen, you cannot see my 
husband to-night!"’ Her voice was 
firm, even, decisive ; perhaps a trifle 
more decisive than usual. 

The dog, crouching at her feet, gave 
a low growl. 

“Woman, we have no time to ban- 
dy words! Let us pass!”’ 

The dog rose partly up, with a men- 
acing growl. The woman behind him 
seemed to rise and expand in the white 
heat of passion that possessed her, Her 
voice rose high and shrill : 

“ And I say you shall zo/¢ pass! you 
that come, twelve armed men, with 
murder in your hearts, to take an in- 
nocent man out from the midst of his 
helpless children. I swear that you 
shall not touch a hair of his head to- 
night!" 

As she spoke, drawing with dextrous 
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hand a “ Colt’s navy" from the folds 
of her dress, she held it at full cock, 
bearing straight upon the leader's 
heart. Not a man among them but 
was touched at the sight of this 
dauntless devotion ; yet emotion must 
not prevent the discharge of duty. 

* But this man has committed mur- 
der — the gravest crime known in the 
eyes of the law. Public safety demands 
that we deal with him according to the 
letter of the law,” expostulated the 
leader, more moved than he cared to 
acknowledge. 

A superb scorn overswept the wo- 
man’s features. Bending to touch the 
dog with her hand, the huge creature 
drew himself erect, angry and bristling, 
with lips drawn threateningly back 
from his formidable teeth. Then bold- 
ly throwing open the cabin door, she 
pointed with upraised finger, still hold- 
ing the deadly weapon aimed full at 
the leader's breast. A scathing con- 
tempt rang in her words : 

“Does that man look like a cut- 
throat? Can you all, looking inside 
this cabin, tell me that you are afraid 
to spare him to his wife and children 
this one last night?” 

She paused a moment, glancing 
swiftly around the circle of rough faces 
pressing close upon her. The tableau 
within showed Lot, crouching upon a 
low camp-stool, pale, disordered, and 
shaking with terror, clasping in his arms 
his youngest-born ; the two girls, firm 
and fearless as their mother, 
planted at his knees; while between 
him and the door, the ten - year-old, 
with a dilapidated chair, as a rest, 
stood behind his father's rifle. 

The she-bear and her cubs were grit 
to the backbone. 

“Who are you?” she cried, elo- 
quently gesturing to the crowd with her 
unoccupied hand, “ that take the busi- 
ness of the Almighty into your own 
hands, and send the souls he has made 
unbidden into his presence, without a 
prayer for mercy? Which would be 
the better, you or him? Leave him to 
us this night, and as surely as there is 


were 
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a heaven above us, in the morning you 
shall come in without hindrance ! You 
can guard the cabin. There is no 
danger he will escape you!” 

There was a murmur among the 
“Vigilantes.” Their task was a hard- 
er one than they were prepared to exe- 
cute ; and perhaps a thought of wives 
and children at home moved them a 
little to this unwonted leniency. A 
brief conference, and the leader said: 

‘“‘Have your way. Make the most 
of your time. We'll not disturb you 
until morning.” 

“You are not deceiving me?” she 
said, watching the while with eyes 
which seemed to pierce like sharp steel 
points. 

A hoarse murmur ran through the 
crowd. 

“No! no! Fair play!’ 

For a moment the woman's strength 
seemed to fail, and she leaned heavily 
against the casement; another, and 
she disappeared within, the faithful dog 
following protectingly, close behind. 

The men bivouacked around the 


cabin, disposing themselves for the 
night, two or three appointed sentinels 


keeping vigilant watch. The other 
members of the camp, unable to sleep, 
had kept wakeful vigil, using our little 
influence and knowledge of the accus- 
ed's inoffensive disposition to mitigate, 
if possible, the prejudice which we 
found greater than the real weight of 
evidence against him. 

In an aftray, two men had been 
stabbed — one seriously, one fatally ; 
and Lot's hand held a bloody knife. 
Innocent men have been hanged, even 
after full judicial trial, under circum- 
stantial evidence far less convincing 
than this. 

As the night wore away, I restlessly 
paced the camp. An occasional sound 
came from the guarded cabin, but oth- 
erwise all was still. 

Once, about midnight, after a pro- 
longed scratching at the door, it was 
opened to let out the dog. A stream 
of light flashed out; but 1 caught no 
glimpse of those within. The dog, 
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poor fellow, as though his canine spirit 
seemed to comprehend the fatal dan- 
ger impending over those he loved, 
with drooping head and pendant tail, 
slunk through the open space. 

“Good Lion! Poor fellow! 
here!"’ [ called. 

He lifted his head at the sound of 
my voice, raised his muzzle mournfully 
in the air, then drooping it again, went 
on, soon disappearing in the adjacent 
chaparral. 

At the first faint streak of day the 
“ Vigilantes "’ bestirred themselves, and 
in knots discussed the grave business 
before them. The excitement of the 
past night had worn away, and in these 
calmer moments not one of those most 
eager for duty then, but wished himself 
relieved from the painful responsibility 
devolving upon him. 

There was yet no sign of life about 
the cabin. 

Never, I think, did the solemnity of 
the occasion appeal more forcibly to 
the hearts of the “ Vigilantes."" They 
were confident — terribly confident — 
that the prisoner would be found guilty. 
With voices subdued, and quiet mien, 
they awaited the action of their leader, 
who humanely postponed, to the last 
possible moment, his official sum- 
mons. 

Just as the sun's disk appeared above 
the horizon, three of the committee ad- 
vancing knocked upon the door, With 
eyes red and swollen with weeping, 
Lot's wife opened it wide. 

With a sickening sensation I fail to 
describe, I awaited what was to follow. 
A suggestive rope lay where it had 
been thrown, at the foot of a neighbor- 
ing tree. With a shudder I recalled 
the many times Lot had sat under the 
shadow of its branches, his children 
playing about his knees. 

Chris and George had followed at 
the heels of the other party. 

A resounding slap upon the shoulder 
nearly sent me reeling to the earth. 

“ By the great Moses, that little wo- 
man's a brick !"’ 

“What is it, Chris?” I asked in as- 


Come 
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tonishment; for his lively tone was 
anything but appropriate for the occa- 
sion. 

“Come and see!" and seizing me 
by the arm, he commenced dragging 
me towards Lot's cabin. 

A sudden revelation came to me: 
Lot had committed suicide! Well, 
better so than the hangman's noose ! 

Entering the cabin-prison, a singular 
spectacle presented itself. The com- 
mittee stood in a dismayed group in 
the centre of the room; while Lot's 
wife, stern and resolute no longer, bent 
over the huge dismantled carcase of 
poor Lion. Gone was the nerve, the 
passion, and power, which had, the 
night previous, supported and lifted 
her above hersex. Plainer, more mea- 
gre, if possible, than usual, there was 
yet a something touching in her weak- 
ness; perhaps because it was so for- 
eign to her nature. 

Lifting her woebegone countenance 
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as 1 approached, she exclaimed, bro- 
kenly : 

“I'd a’most rather died than a done 
it; but there was n't no other way!" 

Hardly had the news of the escape 
spread through the camp, when a 
horseman, riding at break neck speed, 
came, in the midst of a cloud of dust, 
flying up the trail. In his hand he 
bore a white signal, which he persist- 
ently waved as he advanced. Dashing 
into camp, he threw himself breathless- 
ly into the midst of the “ Vigilantes.”’ 

“Where is the man you were going 
to hang ?” 

“ Escaped.” 

“Thank God! for he did n't do it! 
‘Frisco Bill has confessed the deed !" 

Then the cheers that rang out might 
almost have rent the heavens in twain; 
but Lot's wife, alone with her sleeping 
children, crouched in mournful silence 
over the form of her poor, dumb sacri- 
fice — silent and faithful even unto 
death, 

S. Reade Brockton. 
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N the gray skies the sun is growing cold, 
And all the beauty of the air is gone; 
The fays have left their bowers; the flowers alone — 


Sweet summer things, which never can grow old — 


Are bright, but meaningless ; the ring of gold 
No longer crowns the kingcup, for the wealth 
Of all the fields is ravished; and the stealth 
Of lovers’ glances into violets’ eyes 


For meanings which these eyes no longer hold, 
Is sadly unavailing: but, O Change! 
Saddest of all! the hearts I wont to prize 
As nearest to my own, are cold and strange ; 
And I am strange to them; and when we meet 
Our words are commonplace, and few, and fleet. 


J. Logte Robertson. 
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scenes of life are often vivid 
manifestations of controlling sentiment 
and character, and sometimes thrilling 
exhibitions of the “ruling passion 
strong in death.” 

Among the memorable dying words 
of the ancients, the charge of the ven- 
erable and renowned monarch of Isra- 
el to his illustrious son and successor 
is an eminent historical instance. Da- 
vid, full of and honors, was 
about to be gathered to his fathers. 
His reign of forty years, though raising 
the Jewish people to a high rank of 
nationality, and closing in great pros- 
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years 


perity, had been agitated by sorrows’ 


and appalling dangers. Peace and 
war, joy and grief, victory and defeat, 
trials and triumphs, the lights and 
shadows of his kingdom, had swept 
over it in swift and startling success- 
ion. He had been a shepherd boy, a 
musician, a warrior, a religious poet 
and prophet, a genius in the arts of 
peace, as well as a mighty man of war. 
Such was the varied experience of a 
life embracing the extreme vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

Full of solicitude for the welfare of 
his people and the glory of their suc- 
ceeding king, he called his family and 
court attendants around his death- 
couch for the last time, and charged 
his son Solomon, saying: “I go the 
way of all the earth; be thou strong, 
therefore, and shew thyself a man, and 
keep the charge of the Lord thy God, 
to watch in his ways, to keep his stat- 
utes and his commandments and his 
judgments and his testimonies, as writ- 
ten in the laws of Moses, that thou 
mayest prosper in all that thou doest, 
and whithersoever thou turnest thyself. 
And thou, Solomon, my son, know 
thou the God of thy fathers, and serve 
him with a perfect heart and with a 
willing mind, for the Lord searcheth 
all hearts, and understandeth all the 


imaginations of the thoughts; if thou 
seck him he will be found of thee, but 
if thou forsake him he will cast thee off 
forever.” 

Ages after the giving of this dying 
charge, a greater than David, his lineal 
descendant, in view of his approach- 
ing death on the cross, prayed: “O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as | 
will, but as thou wilt.” And when in 
the agonies of crucifixion, the Founder 
of our religion exemplified its humane 
and benevolent spirit by praying for 
his murderers: ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." And 
later in his sufferings, amid his expir- 
ing struggles, he cried: “It is finished; 
tather, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit !"" 

The last words of Julius Czesar were 
of overwhelming surprise. <As_ the 
murderous conspirators, Cassius and 
others, crowded round him in the Ro- 
man capitol, he saw his well - beloved 
friend, Brutus, raise his dagger to stab 
him, and he cried: “ £¢ “a, Brute /" 
(And you, too, Brutus!) and covering 
his face in his robe, fell under the blows 
of the assassins, and expired. 

Among all the words uttered in view 
of death, those of the great Apostle at 
Rome, when anticipating his approach- 
ing martyrdom, are unsurpassed in 
moral heroism and sublimity. ‘I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness!"" Majestic sentiments, 
worthy of Paul, and breathing the same 
air of triumph as his towering excla 
mation: ‘*O Death, where is thy sting ! 
O grave, where is thy victory!” 

Mahomet, in his expiring moments, 
seemed conscious of the presence and 
greetings of departed friends, beckon- 
ing him on to the spirit - spheres ; and 
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his dying words were responsive to 
their call. Raising his hands, he ex- 
claimed with his last breath: “ Yes, 
yes, companions! lo, I come, I come!" 

Columbus, after the most wonderful 
career of the later ages, closed it with 
words characteristic of his serenity and 
piety: ‘Into thy hands, O Lord, 1 
commend my spirit!" 

Jerome of Prague, a noble Christian 
martyr, when bound to the stake, said 
to the executioners setting the fire be- 
hind him: “ Bring thy torch hither. 
Perform thine office before my face. 
Had I feared death, I might have 
avoided it.” 

Huss, another fearless sufferer for the 
truth, when expiring at the stake, said: 
“God alone remaincth steadfast, and 
whatever he promises, he will un- 
doubtedly perform.”’ 

Lord Littleton, when dying, address- 
ed his last words to his neighboring 

‘friend, an irreligious nobleman: “ Be 
good, be virtuous, my lord; you must 
come to this.” 

Cardinal Wolsey, in his last mo- 
ments, sighed with deep contrition: 
“Had I| but served my God as diligent- 
ly as I served the king, he would not 
have deserted me in my gray hairs.” 

Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, a man of rare cheer 
and wit, when ascending the scaffold, 
said to the executioners: “I pray you 
see me safe up. As for my coming 
down, let me manage for myself.” 

Luther's last words were full of the 
settled purpose of his life: ‘Pray to 
God for the propagation of the Gospel, 
because the Council of Trent and the 
Pope will devise strange things against 
it.” 

Melancthon's last words were also 
characteristic. In his solicitude for the 
elevation and usefulness of the young, 
he said to a friend, at his death: “God 
bestows talents on our youth ; do see 
that they use them right.”’ 

England's great queen, Elizabeth, 
when dying, cried: “ All my possess- 
ions for a moment of time!” 

Bishop Latimer, amid the flames of 
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his martyrdom, exclaimed to Bishop 
Ridley, his fellow - sufferer: “ Be of 
good cheer, Brother Ridley; we shall 
this day light such a candle in Eng- 
land as 1 hope by God's grace shall 
never be put out.” And Ridley re- 
plied : “Let the fire come upon me. 7 
cannot burn.” 

Knox, the champion of the Reform- 
ation in Scotland, as he lay dying, 
was questioned as to his faith. The 
reformer’s tongue was already para- 
lyzed in death, and he answered his 
Christian brother triumphantly by 
pointing upward. 

Sir John Hawkins, the originator of 
the infamous slave trade on the coast 
of Africa, found his death - bed one of 
remorse and agony. Addressing those 
around him, he said: ** While you are 
in health and strength, labor to do 
good, and to avoid evil, if you ever 
wish to escape the distress that op- 
presses me.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh, on the scaffold, 
said to the executioners holding the 
axe: “It is a sharp medicine, but a 
sure remedy for all woes. So that the 
heart be right, it’s no matter which 
way the head lies.” 

Locke's last words were: “1 have 
lived long enough.” 

Addison, in his last hour, sent for 
Lord Warwick, a young nobleman 
whose irregular habits and erroneous 
opinions he wished to reform, Upon 
the arrival of Warwick, the dying Ad- 
dison took his hand, and pressing it 
feebly, said with deep emotion: “I 
have sent for you that you may see in 
what peace a Christian can die.”’ 

General Wolfe, falling mortally 
wounded, at the taking of Quebec 
from the French, heard the cry, *“They 
fly! They fly!" “Who fly?” cried 
the dying hero. ‘The French, the 
French!"’ was the reply. ‘God be 
praised! then I die happy!” said he, 
and instantly expired. 

Lord Chesterfield’s characteristic 
courtesy was exhibited to the last. His 
friend, Dayroles, entered his sick-room, 
and Chesterfield, though dying, recog- 
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nized him, and said to an attendant: 
“Give Dayroles a chair." These were 
his last words. 

The celebrated Dr. Haller watched the 
ebbing of his own life to the moment 
of dissolution, and, when expiring, he 
whispered faintly: “‘ The artery ceases 
to beat.” 

Dr. William Hunter, another great 
physician, watched the process of his 
dying to the last, and with his expiring 
breath said: ** Had I strength to hold 
a pen, I would write how easy and de- 
lightful it is to die.” 

Louis XIV. (the Great) of France, 
expressed a similar experience in his 
mortal hour. In the quiet ebb of life, 
the monarch said: “1 thought dying 
had been more difficult.”’ 

When Charles Wesley was dying, 
his family and friends stood around his 
bed almost inconsolable. ‘* Weep not, 
my friends,’ said the good man, 
“weep not: the workmen die, but the 
work goes on.” 

Somewhat different, in after years, 
was the scene around the death-bed of 
The 


John Wesley, the elder brother. 
venerable founder of Methodism was 
surrovnded by the leading spirits of his 
new Church, for which they all saw a 


glorious future. They congratulated 
their sainted leader on the wonderful 
success with which Heaven had crown- 
ed his protracted mission in the world, 
and rejoiced with thanksgiving and 
triumph. Wesley, happy and hopeful, 
his aged features radiant with holy joy, 
replied to the congratulations of his 
friends with his last breath: ‘“ And 
what is best of all, God is with us.” 
Such was the fitting close of his iilus- 
trious career upon the earth. 

Mozart had labored upon his * Re- 
quiem " till he could compose no more. 
His soul was fraught with its harmo- 
nies and pathos, and although it was 
unfinished, he wished in his dying 
hour to have it played on the piano by 
his daughter, accompanied by her 
sweet voice with the words of her 
mother’s favorite hymn. His last 
words were to his daughter: “ You 
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speak of refreshments, my Emily. 
Take my last notes, sit down to the 
piano here, and sing them with the 
hymn of your sainted mother. Let me 
hear once more that which has been 
my solace and delight.” 

Mirabeau, also, when dying, called 
for music, and said: “ Let me die to 
the sound of delicious music.” 

Dr. Franklin, when about breathing 
his last, was asked by a friend at his 
bedside whether, by a change of posi- 
tion, he would not be easier. ‘ A dy- 
ing man can do nothing easy,” sighed 
the expiring philosopher. 

The gifted Madame Roland, when 
brought to the guillotine in the French 
Revolution, exclaimed: ‘O ‘Liberty! 
Liberty! what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” 

Washington, gasping for breath on 
the fatal night of his decease, a little 
over seventy years ago the 14th day 
of last December, said to his old friend 
and family physician, Dr. Craik : ‘Doc- 
tor, I die hard, but Iam not afraid to 
go. I believed, from my first attack, 
that I should not survive it. My breath 
cannot last long. I feel | am going. I 
thank you for your attentions; but 
pray you to let me go off quietly." To 
a gentleman of his household, engaged 
in his affairs, he said: * 1 am just go- 
ing. Have me decently buried, and 
do not let my body be put in the vault 
in less than three days after | am dead. 
Do you understand?" “ Yes,” said 
the addressed; and Washington, in 
rejoinder, uttered his last words: “ "Tis 
well;"’ and closed his eyes and com- 
posed his body in death. 

Lord Nelson, at the great battle of 
Trafalgar, in which he was destined to 
expire in the arms of a glorious victo- 
ry, had, in addition to his splendid 
dress as Admiral, adorned himself with 
the insignia of different orders with 
which his sovereign had honored him 
for his heroic achievements. Standing 
upon the lofty deck of the British flag- 
ship, as his squadron bore down upon 
the united forces of France and Spain, 
the Admiral became a conspicuous 
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mark for the sharpshooters of the hos- 
tile fleets, as he pressed into action. 
His officers reminded him of his dan- 
ger, and besought him to lay aside or 
cover the ornaments which distinguish- 
ed him. But he persisted in wearing 
his gorgeous badges, and said: “In 
honor I gained them, and in honor I 
will die with them.” Subsequently he 
was pierced bya rifle ball, and fell, 
mortally wounded. Captain Hardy 
sprang to his relief; and as Nelson was 
raised from the deck, he said: * They 
have done for me, Hardy. ‘Take care 
of my Lady Hamilton. Remember 
that I leave her and my daughter Ho- 
ratia as a legacy to my country.” When 
Hardy assured him that the victory 
was complete, he replied, with great 
animation: * That's well. Thank God, 
I have done my duty!’ and expired. 

Captain Lawrence, a seaman as 
brave as Nelson, stricken down and 
dying in a desperate and disastrous 
engagement, cried to his officers: 
** Don't give up the ship!” 

Bishop McKendree’s last words were 
cheered by heavenly hope: “ All is 
well,”’ said the dying prelate. 

Bishop Hedding, years after, when 
expiring, replied to a friend, inquiring 
as to his religious hopes: * 1 am stand- 
ing on the old foundation.” 

Napoleon the Great, conscious that 
his last moments were approaching, 
requested that his best military dress 
and boots be brought, and that, clad 
in them, he be laid on the favorite por- 
table bed of his old campaigns. His 
wishes were promptly complied with, 
and the fallen warrior and emperor, 
enrobed as a conqueror, sought the 
repose of death. Dreams, and a de- 
lirium as sweeping as the blast which 
was then uprooting the trees on St. 
Helena, soon convulsed his faculties. 
Napoleon was himself again. The con- 
queror of Italy and Egypt, the victor 
of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, 
Dresden, Lutzen, and other bloody 
fields, was once more in the midst of 
blazing cannon and charging hosts, 
and pressing his solid columns on to 
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victory. His last words were: ‘* 7ée 
d@'armet /” (head of the army) exhib- 
iting a death scene strikingly in keep- 
ing with his stormy and eventful life, 
and his ruling passion for glory and 
dominion. 

Lord Byron, at Missolonghi, in his 
efforts for the freedom of Greece, 
fell sick, and finding himself failing 
rapidly, he exclaimed to his attendant: 
“Oh, my poor, dear child, my dear 
Ada! My God, could I but have seen 
her! Give her my blessing; and my 
dear sister Augusta, and her children, 
And you will go to Lady Byron, and 
say —tell her everything. You are 
friendly with her.” Subsequently he 
cried: ** My wife, my child, my sister!"’ 
And as the lethargy of death pressed 
him, he uttered his last words: “1 
must sleep now ;"’ and then closed his 
eyes in “ the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing.” 

Fifty years from the Declaration of 
our national Independence, two of its 
greatest champions — the elder Adams 
and Jefferson — passed away. Adams 
was aroused from his stupor by the 
roar of cannon, announcing the hon- 
ored anniversary ; and when, in ans- 
wer to his inquiry for the cause of the 
rejoicing, he was told of Independence 
Day, the patriotic enthusiasm of half 
a century burst into a flame in his last 
words: ‘“ Independence forever!" 

Jefferson's dying words, on the same 
day, were as characteristic of his phi- 
losophical serenity as those of Adams 
were of his ardent temperament. “1 
resign my soul to God, and my daughter 
to my country,” whispered the expir- 
ing sage of Monticello. 

President Bolivar, the Liberator of Co- 
lombia, when warned by his physicians 
that his last hour was rapidly approach- 
ing, called his secretary and dictated 
to him an address to the people of Co- 
lombia, closing with these words : ‘*Co- 
lombians, I leave you; but my last 
prayers are offered up for the tranquil- 
lity of Colombia; and if my death will 
contribute to this desirable end bya 
discontinuance of party - feeling, and 
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consolidate the Union, | shall descend 
with feelings of contentment into the 
tomb, which will soon be prepared for 
me.” : 

Thomas Addis Emmet, the pride of 
the New York bar, fell at court just as 
he had overcome objections to a ques- 
tion propounded toa witness, and as 
he sank in death he said to his asso- 
ciate counsel: ‘* Put the question!" 

President Harrison died just one 
month from the day of his inaugura- 
tion. His sickness was brief and its 
fatal termination sudden. ‘The venera- 
ble President had been sorely troubled 
in appointing the officers of his ad- 
ministration, and as his last moments 
sped, he seemed in his delirium wholly 
engrossed in directing his subordinates, 
to whom he addressed his last words: 
“IT wish you to understand the true 
principles of our government ; I wish 
them carried out; | ask no more.” 

John Quincy Adams, stricken down 
by apoplexy on the floor of Congress, 
said: ** This is the last of, earth; I am 
content;” and fell into a state of insen- 
sibility. Well might he say this, after 
spending more than three - score years, 
with preéminent success, in the high- 
est service of his country. 

President Taylor, like Harrison, died 
of a Short illness early in his adminis- 
tration. When expiring, he said to a 
sympathetic and anxious friend: “I 
do not fear to die; I have endeavored 
to do my duty.” 

Goethe, as the shadows of death 
were curtaining his earthly vision, and 
the splendors of celestial spheres were 
dawning, exclaimed: “ Light! more 
hight!" 

Sir Walter Scott, just previous to his 
decease, resumed his consciousness, 
and looking into the face of Lockhart, 
his son-in-law, said: “I feel as if I 
were myself again.” 

Clay and Webster passed away in 
the same year — Clay in the glowing 
beauty of summer, Webster in the sol- 
emn grandeur of autumn. Clay was 
watched over by his son; and as the 
great statesman felt the hand of death 
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upon his heart, he feebly breathed out 
his last words: ‘‘ My son, keep near 
me.” Webster, sick and exhausted, 
had left Washington for his home at 
Marshfield, that he might partially rest 
from the cares of state. But even here, 
with his secretaries at his bedside, he 
dictated and dispatched to the national 
capital important official documents al- 
most to his dying day. Friends from 
Boston and elsewhere visited Marsh- 
field with fearful solicitude, and found 
the illustrious sufferer physically pros- 
trate, but with his mighty intellect un- 
clouded. Conscious that he was rap- 
idly sinking, Webster was not surprised 
when his physicians announced that 
his last hour was near. He requested 
that his family and friends be called to 
his room, one by one, that he might 
bid each an affectionate farewell. Sin- 
gly, and in deep sorrow, the members 
of his family and friends in attendance 
came in and took leave of him. And 


more than once he enjoined upon those 
present who were not of his immediate 
family not to leave Marshfield till after 


his death. After this, he inquired mi- 
nutely of his physicians when his life 
would probably terminate; and was 
answered that it might be in one, two, 
or three hours. He then said: “I 
must wait quietly.” Rousing up as the 
clock struck late in the night, he utter- 
ed the words: * Poetry-—poetry ! Gray 
—Gray!"’ Fletcher Webster repeated 
to his father the first line of Gray's 
« Elegy’ 
** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


“That's it—that‘s it!” said the dying 
man. The book was then brought, 
and some of the stanzas of the peer- 
less poem were read to him, which 
seemed to give him great pleasure.* 
He afterwards spoke of his funeral, 


*Webster, like those other great American jurists, 
Marshall and Story, wrote poetry in early life. Dr. 
Noyes, an eminent Professor of Chemistry in Ham- 
ilton College, N. Y., was the classmate and room- 
fellow of Webster at Dartmouth College, N. H. He 
informed the writer that at the Junior exhibition of 
their class Webster delivered a poem. ‘Through 
life he was an ardent lover of poetry. 
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and directed that his body be borne 
unostentatiously, by his neighbors, to 
his family tomb in Marshfield, and de- 
posited beside the remains of his first 
wife, the mother of his children. 
Faintness soon occurred, which led 
him to think his death was at hand. 
Restoratives were given him, and he 
revived, and spoke of the difficult pro- 
cess of dying. When Dr. Jefiries, his 
physician, repeated the consoling 
words of the Psalmist —‘“ Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death. I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me—thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me '’— Webster immedi- 
ately said: “The fact; that’s what I 
want —‘thy rod and thy staff.""" Con- 
versing with Dr. Jeffries, he expressed 
the hope that his mind might remain 
with him to the last, and then said: “1 
lie here patiently till the end; be it so, 
may it soon come ;” then, speaking to 
himself, he said, as midnight was past, 
“On the 24th of October, 1852, all that 
is mortal of Daniel Webster will be no 
more." He then prayed in a full, clear 
voice, ending with, ‘*‘ Heavenly Father, 
forgive my sins and receive me to thy- 
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old fashioned things—fiat, of a 
molasses - color, large, corrugated ; the 
ridges in the glass starting from the 
bottom, widening with the bulge of the 
bottle, and twisting round it, and nar- 
rowing round the neck again, up to the 
small, neat nozzle. ‘There was nothing 
in it save a little earth, finer than the 


| ‘HE flask was one of those old, 


soil and without gmt, which was 
whitened with mould. 
The bricks were of the size and 


quality easily recognized in the old 
Eastern settlements as imported from 
England in colonial times, in ships 
that had carried tobacco or other pro- 
duce to the mother-land. 
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self through Christ Jesus.” Overcome 
by exhaustion, he subsequently swoon- 
ed, pulsation ceased, and his weeping 
friends said: ** He's gone.’ Webster, 
conscious of their lamentations, opened 
his eyes, and surveying the scene, ut- 
tered his last words: ‘1 still live!’ and 
tranquilly expired. 

Thus came to a fitting close a career 
of preéminent usefulness and greatness, 
* | still live!” is true of Webster in a 
higher sense than intended, for his 
fame and influence are immortal, and 
coéxtensive with the copious and ex- 
pressive language which he used with 
unrivalled eloquence and power. 

Such are a few of the dying words 
of historical personages, generally ex- 
pressive of prominent traits of charac- 
ter, and affording in the hour of death 
striking manifestations of the leading 
sentiments, purposes, and passions of 
life, and thus impressively confirming 
the words of the great poet of Elegy: 

** On some fond breast the parting soul relies; 

Seme pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’cn from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Fen in our ashes live their wonted fires."’ 


Anson S. Miller. 





The pewter plates, one having at 
some time been half melted away and its 
substance mingled with the earth and 
sand, which curiously adhered to it, 
were of the pattern not uncommon at 
the present day in the cabinets of old 
planters, in which, here and there, one 
is preserved, though originally serving 
no higher use than that of the slave's 
dinner - plate in days of old. 

We rinsed out the bottle carefully, 
and sent it toa restaurant down on the 
Avenue to be filled. Awaiting its re- 
turn, we all sat down under a locust 
tree in the tented common on Capitol 
Hill, to speculate on the probable an- 
tiquity of the articles which Teddy—the 
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stoutest digger in the regiment — had 
unearthed while engaged throwing up, 
in a space for our stabling, a raised 
surface for better drainage, with soil 
ditched out at its borders. 

The ancient bottle returned, and was 
delivered to the Colonel, who cour- 
teously passed it to the Surgeon. We 
all drank heartily to the toast of the 
latter: ‘* To the jolly company who, 
for aught we know, a hundred years 
ago, on this spot, under a roof or by a 
hearth of which no vestige remains, 
moistened their clay from this flask, 
cracked their jokes, and went the way 
of all flesh.”’ 

“They in their turn, we in ours,” 
said the Colonel, as, last in order, he 
labially abstracted the means of em- 
phasis from the nozzle of the antique 
hope-keeper. The Surgeon had sol- 
emnized his sympathy and his sigh by 
the like ceremony; while my Captain, 
first smelling the modern contents, 
quietly nodded his assent and testified 
his satisfaction in a long and rather 
exhaustive pull. After saying “good,” 
calmly, he held the flask up to the 
light to see what was left, and then, 
with that mysteriously interesting look 
at the Orderly Sergeant, which they 
two only, and always well, understood, 
he passed him the bottle and the cork, 
in the usual quiet prose of his man- 
ner. 

Our Orderly Sergeant was noted for 

and all 
his place ; 


his vigilance, 
manner of usefulness in 
and yet, was known to profess clair- 


promptness, 


voyance and all sorts of marvellous 


and arcane powers Only the princi- 


ple of extremes meeting could account 
for the singular reciprocity of affection 
which seemed to make a telegraph of 
congeniality out of those very conven- 
tionalities of military rank ordinarily 


so irksome to friends. The Captain 
was a burly man, seemingly as desti- 
tute of sentiment as of wings, and was 
never hilarious, nor ever sad. The 
Sergeant was lank, dark, sad, taciturn, 
and preoccupied. His eye was com- 
monly dull and downcast, his counte- 
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nance contracted, and his speech 
quick and harsh. But he was always 
busy, save only those occasions which 
he called his inspirations, that always 
happened, however, at the intervals of 
practical care. When this fit was on 
him, his eyes would open wide, bright 
and bold, his cheeks would glow, his 
countenance would expand, and there 
would flow, with wonderful fluency, vi- 
vacity, and ease, an unbroken rhapso- 
dy of graphic and vivid description. 
It was current in camp that the Ser- 
geant had described the disastrous bat- 
tle of Ball's Bluff, with all its distress- 
ing incidents——the rush to the river, 
the thousands struggling in the water, 
the frantic confusion on the island, and 
the anxious suspense of the troops on 
the Maryland side —a fortnight before 
General Stone received his orders for 
the movement. 

Thus, for his insight into the future. 
But, likewise, the Sergeant affected to 
be now and then admitted into the ir- 
revocable past, when he could describe, 
as present before him, scenes which, 
had they ever existed, must have sunk 
under, the billows of time centuries 
ago. There were certain twitchings 
and starings which came to be taken 
as premonitory of an “inspiration; 
and now, as we glanced at the Ser- 
geant, sitting with the old flask in his 
hand, from which he had not yet taken 
a drop, we observed the signs with un- 
common prominence. As we silently 
watched him, remembering his gift of 
the past, and caring little whether what 
he might show was true or not, since, 
if it were actual history, we had no 
means for its verification, we were only 
curious for the entertainment which we 
saw in store for us; excepting only the 
Surgeon, who, with a more scientific 
spirit, increased his perplexity by every 
fresh scrutiny of the wonderful mani- 
festations. 

The Sergeant, long motionless, at 
length set the bottle down, stroked one 
side of his beard with his hand, and, fix- 
ing his eyes on a point — to be exact — 
where the Captain had hung a pair of 
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damp socks on the side of the tent, he 
was again still as death for a spell, and 
then, as if awaking, he turned to us all 
with a sort of apologetic and bashful 
air, saying he had seen the whole mat- 
ter back for two hundred years! 

“Be so good as to submit the data 
for the purposes of philosophical homo- 
logation,” requested the Surgeon, with 
unwieldy pomp. 

“Out with it all, Sergeant," said the 
Captain. 

* By all means, if you please,” po- 
litely pursued the Colonel. 

“Not all of it, Colonel,” said the 
Sergeant ; * some of it is wonderfully 
personal to myself. It is the greatest 
inspiration | have ever had. I dare 
not go back into it. And merely to 
relate what I have seen and heard, as 
a narrative, would utterly spoil it, and 
be too tedious to listen to. Please ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen. Besides, there is 
another reason. [am ordained to tell 
what | have seen this hour, in the hear- 
ing of a certain individual in the world 
whom I have never seen —on which 
event hang great consequences to me, 


Ought I, then, to tell it any other 
wise? I think not.” 
We ail desisted but the Captain, 


whose desire instantly evoked the tale. 
We must depart from the Sergeant's 
manner, and be content to render it 
ingloriously in our own. 


Seth Duncan, the schoolmaster, was 
sitting on the step before the porch, 
talking in a tone of sub-acute enthusi- 
asm, lengthening the drawl where ear- 
nestness would otherwise have lifted 
his voice high enough to attract the 
annoying badinage of the jolly old 
planter himself, who sat hard by, on 
the porch. Seth's only auditor was 
a girl of auburn hair, falling in shining 
abundance about her shoulders, as she 
reclined on the grass before the school- 
master, with her large blue eyes drink- 
ing his revelations, her lips apart, and 
her left hand toying with her own little 
red-slippered foot. Seth was twelve 
or fourteeen years her elder, a man of 
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large head, melancholy countenance, 
and meek, pious demeanor. On the 
porch sat the family. A motherly old 
lady, with a lace cap towering like a 
mitre on her head, was trying to finish 
telling how something that had to do 
with the logs of the church, and with 
a snake, had diverted her so in 
the churchyard during worship; but 
as often as she approached the ca- 
tastrophe, a teasing, fond grandchild 
would distract her, or the old patri- 
arch, “his deep eye, laughter-stirred” 
with his ‘* merriment of kingly pride,” 
as he sat, rubicund, lordly, in a large 
split- bottomed chair, would suddenly 
break into a deafening laugh, and pre- 
cipitate his brief, blameless joke, just 
because it had happened to strike him. 
A tall, stalwart man, of middle age 
and of graver mien, called him “ Dad- 
dy,” as did a jocund youth of eighteen 
or twenty, dressed in « hunting-shirt, 
with whom was another young man, 
who, like the old gentleman, was in 
his shirt-sleeves, recently from the 
barn, where he had been to oversee the 
evening feeding. The rich, genial 
laugh of a hearty negress, squat near 
her mistress, mingled occasionally with 
the general buzz of the light - hearted 
company, this warm, breezy summer 
Sabbath night, long before William 
Penn shook hands with the Indians 
on the banks of the Schuylkill. 

The house was a very large double- 
log of two stories and three sections, 
the middle one consisting (as usual of 
the kind) of floor and roof only, with, 
in this instance, a large porch added. 
At each end, built outside the walls, 
was a broad stone chimney. Over the 
usual entrance of the mansion was se- 
curely fixed an immense pair of elk- 
horns, while on the walls were stretched 
to dry the skins of deer, raccoons, and 
‘possums. Occasionally, a single howl 
would drown all conversation for the 
ensuing few minutes in a chorus of 
a pack of hounds. In the unenclosed 
middle of the mansion hung hunting- 
gear, oars, sails, and other boating ap- 
pliances, together with saddles, etc., 
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and fishing -tackle. Directly in front 
of the house, at the distance perhaps 
of two hundred yards, was a spring, 
hidden by a low clump of trees, in the 
midst of a smooth ground, gently 
sloping from the porch westward—a 
broad and beautiful lawn—to the brow 
of the hill. Inthe rear of the house, 
beyond a garden, a piece of wood 
stretched away toward the northeast, 
in an apparently unlimited forest, ris- 
ing within a couple of miles into hills; 
while on the southeast lay level, 
broad, cultivated fields, sloping to- 
ward a branch on the east of the great 
river that spread out in front toward 
the left, or south. The plantation was 
on a noble hill, the house occupying 
its most commanding height, from 
which you looked down upon an un- 
broken primeval forest. A broad and 
gentle river, issuing from behind a 
range of heights some miles distant, 
on the west, flowed toward this seat, 
till within a couple of miles, and then 
gradually swept round, broadening as 
it bent, until, adorned on both sides 
with beautiful hills, it was lost as a sea, 
in the far distant south. In the middle 
of the lowlands, the dark and stunted 
shrubbery indicated a marsh, which 
as it extended out of reach of high 
tides, narrowed, until sycamores, lift- 
ing their bare, white arms, marked the 
course of a creek which, from its 
sources far up in the northeastern hills, 
rippled along at the foot of the emi- 
nence, in a southerly direction. Nothing 
in view indicated any other human 
habitation. No landscape in the new 
world could have captivated an explorer 
from the old more than this. Time 
has aggrandized it. It is now occupied 
by the cities of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria, and on that hill 
stands the Capitol. 


“What! At it again, Narragan- 
sett ?"’ exclaimed the hearty old man. 
“ The Lord knows what nonsense you 
are putting into that girl’s head —" 
and then he laughed. “ Betty, child, 
is your head turned?” and he winked 














at the old lady, who once more tried to 
finish her snake-story. 

Unfortunately, Seth Duncan always 
felt himself as incompetent to conceive 
of a joke as to expound the integral 
calculus. He had a positive terror of 
old Mr. Pope's fun, though he never 
for an instant mistook it for anything 
else. On this occasion he was more 
than ordinarily agitated. Betty ex- 
claimed — making it worse — 

“O father, Mr. Duncan is a prophet! 

Indeed he is! I know it will all come 
true. Oh how splendid!” and she clasp- 
ed her hands, not seeing the school- 
master's furtive appeal to her. 

“Oho! a Melachiah—not he, but 
what you call him, wife? Jerechiah — 

Duncan's a prophet, by gum! Here, 

now, prophesy, Seth!’ And the oid 

joker’s eye twinkled to find a new 

point on the hapless Seth, whom his 

haughty descendants of a hundred 

years later would have known as a ( 
“Yankee Schoolmaster.” But seeing 

how solemnly Seth met the gibe, he 

changed tone, saying the matter was 

too serious for women and children, 

who might say their prayers and go to 

bed as soon as the curate, the ‘squire, 

Tom Notley, and the other gentlemen 

should arrive; by all whom it could 

be investigated without “hazard to re- 

ligious toleration."’ This was the old 

man's universal condition-precedent, 
saving-clause, and general - helper, . 
where a sentence had to be finished, 
and the only idea at hand was the 
very one that would spoil his sport. 
How he came by it, will appear as we 
proceed. 

Poor Duncan foresaw that again he 
was to be harried through half another 
night by a jubilant bevy of sportsmen 
over their liquor. He made a faltering 
attempt to represent that he was only in- 
structing Miss Betty, by lively allego- 
ries, in the dry but transcendent prin- 
ciples of toleration. 

* All the better, then ; for the priest 
begins to need it as much as Betty,” 
said the old host, in fond and sincere 
acknowledgment of his only hobby in 
all the intellectual and spiritual world, 
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In his twenty-second year, he had 
come over in the first party that landed 
on the Potomac, at St. Mary’s, in 1634, to 
establish the Roman Catholic colony of 
Maryland, upon principles of free con- 
science. On the other hand, Duncan 
was a son of one of the sole dozen 
faithful adherents of Roger Williams, 
who, two years later, had accompanied 
him even to the refuge he sought 
from white men, for the crime of re- 
ligious tolerance, in the wigwam of 
Canonicus, the Sachem, and Miantono- 
mah, his nephew, in the wilderness of 
Narragansett Bay. Thus descended, 
Seth was one of the only class of Puri- 
tans who accepted Lord Baltimore's 
invitation to freedom in iis colony, on 
condition of tolerating freedom—the 
first instance of such, by the way, in 
the history of the world, and the true 
foundation of American institutions. 

Roger Williams, in his blind old age, 
was revered as an inspired man _ by 
Seth's father, who brought him, then a 
youth of fifteen, to kneel before the 
venerable patriarch of Rhode Island 
and receive his blessing. Seth tirmly 
believed that the hand of Roger Will- 
iams upon his head had imparted the gift 
of prophecy, and the power of trans- 
mitting it to his children, should he 
have any. 

The moon rose on the broad, open 
landscape, and soon came the parish 
curate on his round, accompanied by 
a young Indian brave. As soon as the 
barking of the dogs, excited by their 
arrival, had subsided, in order to clear 
the house of non-participants in the 
customary revel, all knelt on the porch, 
except the still, straight, erect savage ; 
and, save Duncan, who remained si- 
lent, with clasped hands, all hurried, 
with their rosaries in their hands, as 
fast as they could after the priest, who 
rapidly dispatched the evening devo- 
tions. The juvenile and female por- 
tion then went to bed. 

A few minutes later the company 
was increased by new arrivals, and a 
brown, flat, corrugated glass flask was 
brought, filled, from an adjacent closet, 
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by a negro, and placed, with sugar, 
drinking-cups, etc., upon the table 
round which the guests were seated. 
Duncan had secretly resolved not to 
tell all which had already been revealed 
to him, especially as he had vague and 
fearful premonitions of some new and 
frightful revelation to come—perhaps 
during the evening—which it would be 
impious to expose to blasphemous ridi- 
cule. But with certain matters, he 
thought to satisfy the party ; and after 
being initiated into a second and third 
dram from the bottle, he led the way 
to the brow of the hill, and bade them 
all behold the landscape: He lifted 
his arm, about to speak, when the In- 
dian called all to look at an eagle circling 
round and above them, at that unsea- 
sonable hour, higher and wider, until 
lost in the upper air, Less astonished 
than the rest, Seth watched it longest, 
and until rallied to his prophecy. He 
pointed up the river to a spot where a 
city was to stand, 

“Very likely, a thousand 
hence,” said the Squire of the settle- 
ment, “ when towns get as thick as in 
the old country.” 

“Less time, Squire,” said another. 
“ The tobacco land on those heights is 
as good as this, I dare say; and as the 
schoolmaster points to the head of tide 
for his town, I am prophet enough my- 
self for that.” 

“ Back here, northeast, at the head 
of tide on the Eastern Branch, in the 
Bladen settlement, there will be a town 
some day, too,”’ said a third. ; 

Seth then pointed down the broad 
river, and said, ‘“ There, too, a city 
shall grow, within the Virginia colo- 
ny." The jolly old host laughed at all 
such talk of towns. Hewas glad there 
was nothing of it—they destroyed all 
religious toleration, 

The curate saw nothing but guess- 
work about it. All depended on get- 
ting that abominable anti-Christ, Crom- 
well, displaced by a Catholic king, 
which would cover all the colonies with 
prosperity. 

“ After all the civil war, tumult, and 


years 
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distress we have had here in the Mary- 
land colony, with Clayborne and his 
Virginia adherents and his Puritan 
hirelings,”” said a planter, Mr. Notley, 
“| never expect to see here better times 
than we have now under Lieutenant- 
Governor Josias Fendall; and that is 
bad enough, the Lord knows !” 

Seth had made no satisfactory im- 
pression. He felt detected in his re- 
serve. Their importunity brought out 
a bolder promise : 

“You see that marsh, where, if you 
cast a stone, the ducks fly up thick asa 
cloud? That is to be the heart of a 
great and splendid city !"’ 

This evoked a general shout of ridi- 
cule. But he was getting earnest. 

“Why do you poke your great city 
down in the mud, Narragansett ?"’ 

* Ask the Lord who ordained it so— 
blessed be His holy name!” 

Seth continued: ‘ Do you see the 
first rise beyond the marsh? There is 
to stand a palace!” 

A long interval of uproarious mirth 
ended in hailing the servant for the 
bottle, which was brought out to the 
ground. 

“Tsee on that spot the ambassador 
of the king of England approaching 
the ruler of this vast domain, to solicit 
a treaty of alliance.” 

“And you see the Holy Father at 
Rome, hunting me in the fens and bogs 
of Yocomico, to beg, on his holy knees, 
the absolution of such as I!" said the 
ironical priest, taking the cup from his 
lips a moment. 

“Let 'em both come to me,” said 
Mr. Pope, between the heavy jolts of 
his big langh. “I'll give my holy 
namesake a treaty—bless His Holi- 
ness—and I ‘ll give the king absolution 
—that is, if he behaves himself better 
than King Charlie did, poor soul.” 

Seth went on: “Here on_ this 
spot—"" 

“T built my first tobacco-house,”’ in- 
terrupted the host. 

“ Why, Pope,” said Notley, “ here is 
where you butchered your hogs, last 
January.” 
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“ Here, on this spot,"’ resumed the 
schoolmaster, with arm aloft, and great- 
ly agitated— 

“I'll butcher again, come Christ- 
mas,” said the host, amid another gen- 
eral laugh. 

“Here, on this spot '’—raising his 
voice to a scream — ‘is to stand 
the parliament-house of the greatest 
nation of the world, without king or 
lord !"’ 

For a moment the company were 
awed by the intense earnestness of the 
prophet ; but the host silently tendered 
the bottle to him, the former spirit re- 
viving in an explosion of - laughter. 
Seth, deeply wounded, persisted, how- 
ever: 

“| see its long rows of marble pillars 
from side to side of this lawn, its lofty 
entablatures, and its towering dome. 
But, before this comes to pass—" 

Seth broke down. His persecutors 
feared they had overdone their joke. 
Mr. Pope soothingly spoke to him, re- 
ceiving no response, and all returned 
to the house to replenish their pipes. 
Again, all being round the table, Dun- 
can voluntarily teok another dram, 
with an Then, 
while ail offered marked respect to en- 
courage him, he began, in a low, sol- 
emn tone, but with a voice of startling 
huskiness : 

* Before this all comes to pass, there 
is to be war between the great kingdom 
of Britain and the people on this shore, 
from end to end, joining all the colo- 
nies. They will conquer, led by a man 
who is to be born down yonder river, 
in the Virginia colony. That man will 
be so great and good that all nations 
will contribute each one a stone, to 
build, in sight of this spot, a monu- 
ment to his virtues, and every people 
under the sun will alike place him 
above their own heroes!"" Seth quiet- 
ly awaited the time when the roar of 
ribaldry should subside, for he had re- 
solved to tell all. 

The Indian, less competent than his 
Christian fellow-bibbers, had found his 
place on the floor, with a farewell “ Big 


air of recklessness. 
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Chief—ugh!"" The bottle once more 
filled, Seth promptly joining in its fa- 
vors, the company hilariously toasted 
the great city, its palaces and parlia- 
ment-houses, the great victory over 
dear old England, the mighty nation 
that was to sit down on this hill, and, 
above all, the clever chap who was to 
get himself above all the rest of man- 
kind. Seth, with a pale face, pointed 
a trembling finger at the host, say- 
ing: 

“In the children of our loins, you 
and I are linked together, Mr. Pope, 
though our blood is not to join for two 
hundred years!” 

The old man started. There was 
something almost frightful coming over 
the ordinarily meek schoolmaster. 
However, after the refreshment of a sol- 
itary drink, he was sufficiently himself 
again to say: 

* No chance for poor Betty, then!" 

The company found instant relief in 
this sportive despair of having Seth for 
a son-in-law. 

“ Pope!’ —began the prophet, ab- 
ruptly— 

“Pope, by gum!” cried he, with a 
prolonged laugh, complicated by a drop 
which only much coughing dislodged 
from his windpipe—* I never thought 
of my name before. Here is to bea 
great empire—a Rome—on my land. 
Iam, then, the Pope of Rome, my 
lads. Never let me hear you call my 
estate Woodley, again. Rome, sir! 
Rome, is its name.” 

“Rome! The Pope of Rome!” 
all cried, except Seth. ‘“ But where is 
the Tiber ?"’ inquired the more classi- 
cal curate. 

“ What's that?” inquired the Pope. 

“ The river that runs by Rome.” 

“Can't take the liberty to give the 
Potomac a new name. Ha! here she 
is! You see her coming out of my 
woods, up there on the northeast, and 
running round the foot of this hill, then 
through the marsh, into the Potomac ; 
there's your Tiber!" 

“What? Goose Creek ?” 
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«Of course,”’ said the host, amidst 
shouts of laughter.* 

During all this the prophet was si- 
lent, abstracted, but intensely agitated. 
When attention reverted to him, he re- 
sumed : 

“To New England I shall be driven 
back, in my old age, by persecutions 
inspired by a Catholic king; while 
Betty is to be the mother of a numer- 
ous progeny, by a husband whose 
name begins with a Y, who is not yet 
in this country. Two centuries are to 
roll by, when her blood and mine are 
to mingle on this hill. Under a tree, 
in a calm afternoon, a descendant of 
mine, with the gift which God gave me 
under the hand of Roger Williams, 
shall behold all the events of this 
night—even this hour, and a more 
dreadful one to come {he choked and 
shuddered a moment|—and after the 
vision, he shall tell what he saw, and 
shall be overheard by a descendant of 
your daughter Betty, as like her asa 
twin ; and she shall believe it all; and 
in the moonlight of that night, when 
they meet and plight their troth, a statue 
of the great hero of the world shall be 
behind them as they walk through yon- 
der lawn, and before them shall glitter, 
in white splendor, the glorious Senate 
House, while the place we now occupy 
shall be within a city—the capital of a 
greater nation than the world has yet 
ever seen!" 

He paused, and buried his face in 
his hands, breathing laboriously. The 
bottle had so often been emptied, that 
it began to tell on the drinkers. Loud 
guffaws, and crude, colliding jokes, 
mingled at the same time with an un- 
dercurrent of superstitious awe at the 
strange and violent enthusiasm of the 
schoolmaster. They gulped down more 
liquor, but were quickly confounded by 

* It is a fact that Tiber Creek has had that name 
as far back, as tradition goes, much earlier than 
the foundation of Georgetown, and of course gene- 
rations before the American Revolution. Tradition 
also imputes the name to the clever humor of a pro- 
prietor, whose name, as old land records still show, 
was Pope ; and that of his estate, Rome. 
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a new and awful turn. The prophet, 
lifting his face out of his hands, wildly 
gazed an instant into their eyes, and 
then jumped to his feet. 

“This house is first to lie in ashes! 
The time is dreadfully near! It comes! 
Itis here! Fire! Fire!” 

Through a closed stairway burst a 
thick volume of smoke, followed by 
sheets of angry flame. The besotted 
party, aghast with horror, rushed over 
each other toward the door ; but mass- 
ive dry joists, crackling in the blaze, 
fell athwart their egress; burning 
shingles flew in the wind, and from 
women, children, and terror-stricken 
negroes, went up in the solitude of 
midnight, at a remote country home, 
the vain shrieks of helpless horror, 


Thus abruptly the Sergeant's strange 
story ended. ‘The Surgeon was about 
to cross-question him, when the Judge- 
Advocate entered the tent close by, 
with a very beautiful young lady, with 
blue eyes and auburn hair, followed 
by the Colonel, to whom he introduced 
her—curiosity attracting the rest of us— 
gracefully announcing her as a danger- 
‘ous rebel to officers of sentiment, and 
explained her business—some request 
for the release of a citizen - prisoner, 
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HE greatest mechanician and 
mathematician combined, whom 
our, and possibly any other, age has 
produced, was the late Charles Bab- 
bage. His achievements were two-fold. 
He constructed what he called a Dif- 
ference Engine. He also planned and 
demonstrated the practicability of an 
Analytical Engine. Of this latter, 
nothing beyond what the famous Mrs. 
Somerville remarked need be said, to 
wit: “ That, by its use, Mr. Babbage 
would seem to have put the whole of 
arithmetic within the grasp of machin- 
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or the like. Before leaving, the Judge- 
Advocate politely apologized for her 
detention for nearly an hour in a camp- 
chair, while he was collecting and ex- 
amining the papers of the case. She 
expressed her satisfaction, as, though 
reading, she had not been able to avoid 
overhearing a most extraordinary story. 
This she said, with a cautious look at 
the Sergeant, who answered by a blush 
from beard to hair. She then imme- 
diately retired. 

“Remarkable! remarkable, Captain!” 
said the Surgeon, after the lady had 
gone, and the Sergeant had turned to 
his evening duties. 

“Y-e-s,”" slowly replied the Captain, 
paring his nails. ‘* You see, the Ser- 
geant's sharp, and so's that young 
thing—and I'm not so dull myself.” 

The Surgeon's peering eyes and va- 
cant look did not tempt the Captain 
to be more communicative ; and so we 
do not know what he meant. 

Orderly Sergeant Seth Duncan, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, was honorably 
discharged the military service of the 
United States, on the oth of May, 1863, 
and on the 12th of the same month 
was married to Miss Betty Young, of 
the city of Washington, 

Fohn M. Binckley. 
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ery.’ Of the former, difficult as it is 
without diagrams to make so abstruse 
an invention clear to the untechnical 
reader, thus much may be said: That 
the process of addition, automatically 
performed, is at the bottom of it. In 
nearly all tables of numbers there will 
be found a law of order in the differ- 
ences between each number and the 
next. For instance, in a column of 
square numbers — say 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 
64, 81, etc., the successive differences 
will be 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, etc. These 
are differences of the first order. If, 
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then, the process of differencing be re- 
peated with those, we arrive at a re- 
markably simple series of numbers, to 
wit: 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, etc. And into some 
such simple series most tables resolve 
themselves when they are analyzed in- 
to orders of differences: an element — 
an atom, so to speak —is arrived at, 
from which, by constant addition, the 
numbers in the table may be formed. 
It was the function of this Difference 
Engine to perform this addition of dif- 
ferences by combinations of wheels 
acting upon each other in an order de- 
termined by a preliminary adjustment. 
This working by differences gave it its 
name. 

Mr. Babbage spent upon this engine 
a large sum from his private fortune, 
and £6,000 of public money. At this 
moment, when the expenditure had 
gone much beyond the original inten- 
tention, the idea of the Analytical En- 
gine, which absorbed and contained, 
as a small part of itself, the Difference 
Engine, arose before the inventor. Of 
course he could not help the fact that 


* Alps on Alps” should arise in such 
matters, and that, when one great vic- 
tory was achieved, another and _ still 
greater battle remained to be faced and 


fought. But no sooner did he, like an 
honest man, communicate the fact to 
the Government, than the prospect of 
untold expenses alarmed the Ministry, 
and they resolved to abandon the en- 
terprise. Of course, this Analytical 
Engine was never constructed. The 
Difference Engine, together with the 
drawings of the machinery, construct 
ed and not constructed, and of many 
other contrivances connected with it, 
extending to more than five hundred, 
are at King's College, London. They 
bear their silent witness to the greatest 
hopes ever entertained in common by 
scientitic men in regard to a single pro- 
ject, dashed to the ground. 

At the meeting of European philos- 
ophers at Turin, in 1840, after Plana, 
Menabrea, Plantamour, and MacCul- 
lagh had discussed the possibility of 
the working of the Analytical Engine, 
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should it ever be constructed, M. Mo- 
sotti, the most profound analyst in Ita- 
ly, joined the party. After listening to 
Mr. Babbage’s explanation of his plans 
and following him through his draw- 
ings, Mosotti remarked that he was 
now quite ready to admit the power of 
mechanism over both numerical and 
algebraical relations to any extent. 

It was during this meeting that Me- 
nabrea collected materials for his ad- 
mirable description of the Analytical 
Machine, which was published in the 
“ Bibliothéque Universelle de Geneve.” 
Lady Lovelace, the only child of the 
poet, Lord Byron, told Mr. Babbage, 
some months ‘after the appearance of 
Menabrea’s memoir, that she had trans- 
lated it. He asked her why she had 
not herself written an original paper 
on a subject she so thoroughly under- 
stood. Her reply was that the thought 
had not occurred to He then 
suggested that she should add notes to 
the memoir, which she did, entering 
fully into all the abstract questions 
connected with the subject, and ex- 
tending her own remarks to three times 
the length of the original memoir. The 
two memoirs, taken together, as pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1843, furnish to those who 
are capable of understanding the rea- 
soning, a complete demonstration that 
the whole of the developments and 
operations of analysis are capable of 
being executed by machinery. 

Excepting Mrs. Somerville, no wo- 
man of this century has ever exhibited 
as remarkable mathematical powers as 
Lady Lovelace. By some curious psy- 
chological perversion, her talents, no 
wise inferior to her father's, were en- 
tirely destitute of the poetic element. 
Her personal appearance, however, re- 
sembled the Byrons. The writer saw 
her at Clifton, the year before she was 
married. She was with her mother, 
Lady Noel Byron. The head, face, 
lineaments, skin, wavy hair, and large 
liquid eyes of her father were all re- 
produced in the daughter. Unfortu- 
nately, her character, also, was like his. 


her. 
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There was a craving for excitement 
that made her forever restless. Though 
married to a man whom she deserved- 
ly loved and respected — surrounded 
by all the elegancies of the most culti- 
vated English life —a leader in socie- 
ty, whether at their handsome mansion 
in St. James's Square, during the Lon- 
don season, or in the palatial country- 
seat at Ashley - Combe — possessed of 
wealth, blest with children, the idol of 
her husband, and the admiration of all 
scientific men — she could not be con- 
tent. Between Lady Byron and her- 
self there was almost perpetual discord. 
She speculated in the funds, gambled 
at Baden-Baden, kept her betting-book 
for the races, and finally, during the 
railway mania, when George Hudson 
was “ king,”’ bought and sold to an ex- 
travagant degree in the thousand-and- 
one enterprises of the day. With her 
ample income she might have done 
all this and escaped unharmed. But 
her agent failed—the Bankruptcy 
Court took possession of his accounts 
—and to save public scandal, Lord 
Lovelace came forward, and, at an 
enormous sacrifice, made good the de- 
ficiency. Her chagrin at this, it was 
always believed, was at the bottom of 
a long illness that followed, which ter- 
minated fatally. 

The Duke of Wellington was always 
greatly interested in Mr. Babbage’s in- 
He called one morning on 
the latter to show the Difference En- 
gine to the Countess of Wilton. After 
it had been made to calculate a small 
table of numbers, the lady asked what 
Mr. Babbage had found to be the 
greatest difficulty in contriving the ma- 
chine. 

“The same,” replied he, “that a 
general, commanding a vast army, 
finds when about to engage in battle 
with another army of equal or greater 
size.” : 

The Duke here began to watch the 
speaker very closely. Mr. Babbage 
continued : 

“It arose, my lady, not from any 
difficulty in contriving mechanism to 


ventions. 
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execute each individual movement, for 
I had contrived very many different 
modes of executing each; but it really 
arose from the almost innumerable 
combinations among all these contri- 
vances — a number so vast that no hu- 
man mind could examine them all.” 

When the speaker had concluded, 
the Duke turned to the Countess, and 
said : 

“| know that difficulty well, and I 
never felt it greater than when | had 
Marshal Soult as an antagonist.” 

He then went on, speaking of one 
and another of the French Generals, 
assigning to each his peculiar excel- 
lence ; when Mr. Babbage asked : 

“Well, sir, how was it, that, with 
such various great qualities, you whip- 
ped them all?” 

The Duke, taken by surprise, paused 
a moment or two, and then replied : 

“Well, I don’t know exactly how it 
was; but I think if any unexpected 
circumstance occurred in the midst of 
a battle, which deranged its whole 
plan, I could perhaps organize another 


plan more quickly than most of them.” 
Sir John Herschel was an intimate 


friend of Babbage. They had been 
together at Cambridge, and the latter 
had declined to contest with the former 
the honors of senior wranglership. 
They were both genial men, fond of 
good fellowship, and in the very strong- 
est sympathy with each other's tastes 
and pursuits, One day Sir John, hav- 
ing dined in Dorset street where his 
friend lived, as he sat over his wine, 
suddenly asked : 

“ Babbage, can you show me two 
sides of a shilling at the same mo- 
ment?” 

“Yes,” replied the latter; and tak- 
ing a shilling from his pocket, held it 
before the looking-glass. 

“But that won't answer,” rejoined 
Herschel ; “ this is my method !"’ and, 
spinning the money rapidly on the 
mahogany, both head and tail were, of 
course, apparently seen at the same 
instant. Babbage smiled, and with 
characteristic eagerness, exclaimed : 
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“IT can make a wonder out of that 
phenomenon.” 

Ata meeting of the Royal Society 
the next day, he presented to Sir 
Joseph Banks and others what he 
called a thaumatrope. It was simply 
a round disc of card, suspended be- 
tween two lengths of sewing-silk. On 
one side was painted a bird, on the 
other a cage. On turning the thread 
rapidly the bird appears in the cage. 
The toy is well known now, and it is 
its origin between two distinguished 
philosophers that gives it any interest. 

In his ‘“‘ Passages from the Life of a 
Philosopher,” published when nearly 
four-score years had whitened his head, 
without impairing either his mental or 
physical vigor, Mr. Babbage relates 
many of his amusing experiences, not 
only with his friends but among vari- 
ous classes of society. His first visit to 
Paris was made in company with Her- 
schel. At Abbeville, where they break- 
fasted, four eggs were ordered to be 
boiled, two hard and two soft. Speak- 


ing very slow, so as to be quite certain 
of being understood, Sir John said 


twice, “ four chacun deux.’ The gar- 
gon ran along the passage and shouted 
through the buttery window, ‘* // /au/ 
faire bouiller cinguante-deux @ufs 
pour Messieurs les Anglais,” misun- 
derstanding chacun deux for cinguante- 
deux, and but for the great astronomer 
rushing to the kitchen, the fifty - two 
eggs would have been simmering over 
the fire. 

Upon reaching Paris, the two friends 
called upon Laplace, who spoke with 
them of various English works on 
mathematical subjects. Among others, 
he mentioned, with approbation, “ Un 
ouvrage de vous deux.’’ Now Herschel 
and Babbage had written no joint 
work, and were quite at a loss to know 
to what Laplace referred. He repeated 
his remark more slowly, ‘“ lx ouvrage 
de vous deux.” Still the gentlemen 
failed to catch the Frenchman's mean- 
ing, until, taking a book from his libra- 
ry, he showed them a work written by 
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Hvodhouse (pronouncing wood, vous; 
house, dei). 

Among the friends with whom Mr. 
Babbage was upon terms of intimacy 
on the Continent, such as Poisson, 
Fourrier, Biot, and others, there was 
no one where the ties of mutual af- 
fection were drawn more closely than 
with Alexander von Humboldt. There 
was something exceedingly lovable 
about this man, even up to the extreme 
old age of ninety-two. Notwithstand- 
ing that, when, as the Nestor of society 
in Berlin, the same sublime tone that 
characterizes his great works pervaded 
his conversation, and from peasant to 
king he was regarded by every one as 
the greatest living man, yet his kind- 
ness of heart was even more remarka- 
ble. He not merely loved science fér 
its own sake, but he derived pleasure 
from assisting with his information 
every inquirer, however humble, who 
might need it. There is a singular er- 
ror prevalent in regard to this great 
man. He is thought and spoken of 
everywhere as the famous traveller; 
and yet, out of a life of four-score and 
twelve years, he spent but five in his 
travels. The task of digesting and 
systematizing his vast stores of knowl- 
edge was that at which his life was 
spent. 

It was always noticeable in Mr, Bab- 
bage that, though a man of great irri- 
tability and prejudices, he spoke well 
of almost every one. ‘There was, how- 
ever, one notable exception. He did 
not like Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
would not speak well of him. Davy 
was Babbage's senior some fourteen 
years. His reputation, when the latter 
left Cambridge, was that of the most 
brilliant scientific discoverer since the 
days of Sir Isaac Newton, But Davy's 
jealousy of Faraday — his assumption 
of superiority to his fellow - laborers, if 
not his peers, in science — his adoption 
after his marriage of the style and 
manners of the aristocracy — his fond- 
ness for money and meanness in get- 
ting it, Babbage could not get along 
with. 
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Of Faraday, on the contrary, he was 
an ardent admirer. Among all the 
guests who used to assemble in Dorset 
street, and who took part in those de- 
lightful entertainments that made Mr. 
Babbage's house almost as famous for 
the flavor of its society as Charles 
Lamb's was at an earlier day, no one 
was more honored than the Secretary 
of the Royal Institution. The great 
mathematician was also a frequent at- 
tendant upon those unequalled lectures 
which made the name of the black- 
smith’s son famous throughout the 
world. Faraday lacked mathematical 

“tfaining. Babbage said that this was 
all the better—that such a training 
would have been a bit in the mouth of 
that inspiration which cannot stop ; or, 
changing the figure, that ‘it would 
have prevented him from driving his 
adits into places where no theory point- 
ed to a lode.” The great chemist’s 
speculative writings sometimes lack 
precision, but across them flash gleams 
of prescient genius which will excite 
admiration throughout all time. And 
then in that sense of order by which 
every snarl in Faraday's hands was 
untangled —in those Teutonic quali; 
ties, which knew no such word as 
“yield "’—in that devotion to truth 
which would have braved martyrdom 
rather than flinch — Babbage had the 
keenest sympathy. But it was Fara- 
day's goodness that bound him most 
closely to the general human heart. 
When Dr. Bence Jones spoke of him 
as ‘too good a man for me to estimate 
rightly, and too great a philosopher for 
me to understand thoroughly,” he said 
what every man and woman who ever 
began to see into the inner life of the 
lamented truth - seeker, felt and knew 
to be so. Energy, kindness, and truth 
were the three great elements that en- 
tered into Faraday's nature. Those 
who knew him best, say that there was 
another and larger — his sincere hu- 
mility. And it must have been so. 
That a bookseller’s boy, whose home 
at night was in a loft over the stables 
and coach-houses of Jacob's Well Mews 


in London, should have risen to be 
known over all the civilized world — 
that he should be everywhere hailed 
as the benefactor of his species — that 
nearly one hundred purely scientific 
societies should impromptu have made 
him an honorary or a corresponding 
member far more for their glory than 
for his renown — that kings and princ- 
es of all lands should concede the lit- 
tleness of their positions when in the 
laboratory of that clear - eyed and ear- 
nest - voiced old man — and that men 
he had never seen, nor of whom he 
had ever heard, men of strange speech 
and other lands, should pronounce his 
name with love because he had, in his 
own person and work, exalted human- 
ity, was enough to make any man 
proud. They say Faraday was not 
proud ; and, if they say the truth, then 
surely the fourth great element of his 
character must have been humility. 

As unlike in disposition to Faraday 
as in years, was another and more in- 
timate friend of Charles Babbage — 
Rogers, the banker- poet. Between 
Faraday and Babbage there was but 
the difference of a single year; but be- 
tween them and the author of “ The 
Pleasures of Memory” more than thir- 
ty. Perhaps one tie that bound such 
disparity of ages together was that 
each thoroughly understood the other. 
Rogers, however, never looked old; 
and when, in 1851, at the age of eighty- 
eight, he used to visit the Great Exhi- 
bition, he might well have been taken 
fur three - score. Babbage at one time 
consulted Rogers about writing a novel 
by which he hoped to make £5,000 to 
assist him in completing the Analyti- 
cal Engine. Rogers dissuaded him, 
and said: 

“When I published my illustrated 
‘Italy,’ I paid £9,000 out of my pocket 
before I received one farthing of re- 
turn.” 

As an observer of mankind and a 
narrator of experiences, Mr. Rogers 
was a rather extraordinary man. At 
his splendid mansion in Park Lane, 
when he entertained at breakfast or 
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dinner the choice spirits of the day, no 
one could be more agreeable. Once, 
at a large dinner party, he was speak- 
ing of the inconvenience of having 
windows formed of one sheet of glass. 

“They look as if there were no 
glass,” he said. ‘ A short time ago, 
as I sat at the table with my back to 
one of these panes, it appeared to me 
that the window was open, and such 
was the force of imagination that I 
actually took cold.” 

“Dear me,” said Babbage, who sat 
opposite, “how odd it is, Mr. Rogers, 
that you and ! should make such a 
very different use of the faculty of im- 
agination. When I sleep unexpectedly 
away from home, and consequently 
have no nightcap, I should naturally 
catch cold. But by tieing a piece of 
packthread tightly round my head, I 
go to sleep, imagining | have a night- 
cap on, and catch no cold at all.” 

The taste of Mr. Rogers had been 
cultivated to the utmost refinement. 
Perhaps no man ever retained the love 
of the beautiful to such extreme old 
age. When past his ninetieth year, 
and an invalid confined to his chair, 
he delighted to watch the changing 
colors of the evening sky, to repeat 
passages from his favorite poets, or to 
dwell on the merits of the old masters 
in painting and sculpture. No man 
ever better understood the true art of 
conversation, the interchange of the 
thought, the giving and taking of ideas 
which is the farthest possible remove 
from monologue. Nothing pleased Mr. 
Babbaze more than to sit vés-a-vis at 
able with the old poet, and with a 
bottle of port between them, to draw 
out from his memory anecdotes and 
descriptions of the men of bygone 
days. Of Lord Erskine, who, Rogers 
said, was, next to Sydney Smith, the 
wittiest man he ever knew, Babbage 
was never tired of asking. To all let- 
ters soliciting his “subscription,” Ers- 
kine had one form of reply. Writing 
a coarse hand, with lines widely apart, 
he said : “ Sir, I feel much honored by 
your application to me, and I beg to 
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subscribe "'—here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf — “ myself your very 
obedient servant.” 

He once said very seriously : ‘ Rog- 
ers, when the hour comes that all se- 
crets shall be revealed, we shall know 
the reason why — shoes are always 
made too tight.” 

And when some one remarked that 
Lord Mahon had died worth two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, Erskine said : 
“ Well, that 's a very pretty sum to be- 
gin the next world with,” 

Mr. Rogers was a very slow compo- 
ser. He told Mr. Babbage that he had 
never written more than six lines of 
verse in any one day. 

* Byron,” he remarked, “ wrote by 
fits and starts; composing some days 
almost one hundred lines, and then 
doing nothing for a week. Southey, 
on the contrary, wrote steadily and 
rapidly both, having his regular work- 
ing hours and allotted stint.” 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity 
of Charles Babbage’s character was in- 
satiable curiosity. There was nothing 
in all the domain of nature which he 
did not seek to understand. It did not 
inatter whether the flavor of the flesh 
of animals never eaten, or the sensa- 
tions experienced by suffocation, or the 
power of resisting heat, or the nature 
of molten lava as it first issues from 
the burning crater, or the coronets of 
smoke projected by Vesuvius, or earth- 
quake or tornado, water-spout or whirl- 
pool, fire-damp or spontaneous com- 
bustion, lock-picking or cipher-reading 
were concerned, he was bound to learn 
whatever secret each contained, re- 
gardless of all personal hazard. His 
work on the ‘‘ Economy of Manufac- 
tures," one of the most curious and 
practical books ever written, as well as 
his “‘ Passages from the Life of a Phi- 
losopher,”’ are full of personal experi- 
ences and ingenious suggestions of great 
interest and value, and quite out of the 
common way. 

Travelling with a young Russian, 
who, he learned, was coach - maker to 
the Czar, he discussed with him seria- 
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tim every part of the structure of a car- 
riage, and then, from the knowledge 
he had gained, had built for himself in 
Vienna a caleche in which he could 
dress and undress, cook and eat at ta- 
ble, write and draw, and sleep at full 
length. 

During a visit at Devonport, while 
lodging at the house of a glazier, he 
enquired one day of his landlord 
whether he was acquainted with the art 
of punching a hole in glass. The man 
replied that he was not, and expressed 
curiosity to see it done. Going to a 
blacksmith's shop, Mr. Babbage select- 
ed two centre punches and a hammer, 
with which he pierced the plate of glass 
in a dozen places. The glazier was 
highly delighted, and when sent for by 
Mr. Babbage a few days afterward to 
receive his payment for lodgings, he 
declined. 

** Sir,” said he, “1 have the contract 
for the supply and repair of all street - 
lamps in Devonport, and the thing you 
have taught me will save me twenty 
pounds a year; I can take no payment 
from you.” 

Mr. Babbage frequently turned this 
same invention to account. Being told 
in Bologna, Italy, of a poor tradesman 
who possessed great fondness for me- 
chanics, he called upon him, and in 
the course of conversation asked : 

“Can you punch twenty holes through 
a pane of common glass and not crack 
ft 

“No, sir, | think that cannot be 
done. Nor dol believe a single hole 
can be punched through glass without 
the chances being against its remain- 
ing sound " 

“Well, my friend,” replied the phi- 
losopher, ‘ the process is not only cer- 
tain but simple. It you can provide 
me with two centre - punches, a ham- 
mer, a bench - vice, an old file, and a 
pane of glass, | will show you how itis 
done.” 

The man produced the tools and 
glass. Scratching with the end of the 
file a cross (X) on both sides of the 
glass, and fixing one of the punches 
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in the vice, he bade the man hold the 
glass so that the punch should rest ex- 
actly on the cross. Then, resting with 
his left hand the other punch opposite, 
he hit it three or four very slight blows 
—mere touches —with the hammer, 
and the hole was made. 

The man was so delighted, that he 
desired leave to show Mr. Babbage 
over the great instrument manufactory 
of Bologna. While there, the latter 
put the same question to the foreman 
of the works which he had before put 
to his humble acquaintance. 

“O, yes,” replied the foreman ; “ it 
is perfectly simple; we do it every 
day.” 

Mr. Babbage observed a shade of 
surprise glance across the face of his 
friend, and determined to put the man 
in the position cither to do the trick or 
retract his statement. ‘The foreman 
then called for a flat piece of iron with 
a hole in it, and placing the glass on 
the iron, and the punch above the aper- 
ture, he gave a strong blow with a 
hammer. The glass was smashed into 
a thousand pieces. Mortitied at his 
failure, he tried the experiment a sec- 
ond time, using a larger hammer, and 
striking a heavier blow. The result 
was the same. The workmen now 
gathered round to witness this feat of 
every - day occurrence. The foreman 
became angry. He sent for a piece of 
thicker glass, and wielding the ham- 
mer with a flourish over his head, sent 
by his blow the fragments all over the 
workshop. Mr. Babbage consoled him 
with the remark that the most skilled 


-workmen are liable to mistakes, and 


left the shop. 

* And are you not going to show him 
the secret, Signior?" asked the poor 
tradesman. 

* No,” replied Mr. Babbage. 
man knows too much already.” 

This habit of putting himself in con- 
tact with intelligent mechanics and 
business men was frequently product- 
ive of droll mistakes. When collect- 
ing materials for the “ Economy of 
Manufactures,’ Mr. Babbage invaria- 
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bly stopped at those inns where he was 
likely to meet commercial travellers. 
No one ever deubted that he was one 
of the craft, but opinions were widely 
different as to the department for 
which he travelled. Coming down 
rather late one morning, at The Com- 
mercial Hotel in Sheffield, he found 
but one person at the breakfast table. 
After ordinary salutations, the gentle- 
man said to Mr. Babbage : 

“We had a delightful and most in- 
structive time last evening, and after 
you left we debated about what trade 
you travelled for.” 

“And what opinion did you arrive 
at?” Mr. Babbage asked. 

“Atnone. The tall gentleman in the 
corner maintained that you were in the 
hardware line; while the fat gentleman 
who sat next you at supper, was quite 
sure you were in the spirit trade. An- 
other of the party declared that they 
were both mistaken; he said he had 
met you before, and that you were trav- 
elling for a great iron - master.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Babbage, “ you, | 
presume, knew my vocation better 
than our friends.” 

“ Yes,”” replied the commercial trav- 
eller, “1 knew perfectly well that you 
were in the Nottingham lace-trade.” 

Of Mr. Babbage’s numerous contri- 
butions to human knowledge it is im- 
possible to treat at large. When solic- 
ited to write his biography, he sent the 
friend who had urged the request a 
list of his works, with the remark that 
they formed the best life of an author. 
He said that he had no desire to write 
an auto-biography, while he had 
strength and means to do better work. 
His various scientific papers published 
in the Philosophical Transactions — 
his communications to the Astronomi- 
cal, Geographical, and Geological So- 
cieties — his articles for Encyclopedias 
and Journals of Science — his transla- 
tions of mathematical works, and his 
solution of various problems by means 
of the calculus of function — amount 
in number to overeighty. Though al- 
ways busy, he entered upon no great 
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work after the discontinuance of the 
construction of the Difference Engine. 
He always believed that his life would 
be spared long enough not only to 
complete that, but to construct the An- 
alytical Engine. He said in one of 
his last writings, that the principles on 
which the latter machine rested had 
been examined, admitted, recorded, 
and demonstrated ; that the mechan- 
ism had beer reduced to unexpected 
simplicity ; that it would be many years 
before any one, without the aids he 
should leave behind him, would under- 
take to construct anything like it; and 
that Government would yet sce the in- 
finite loss to the world made by its nig- 
gardly economy. ‘ But if it should 
not,” he added, in words imbued with 
the noblest philosophy, “and if, un- 
warned by my example, any one shall 
undertake and shall succeed in really 
constructing an engine embodying in 
itself the whole of the executive de- 
partment of mathematical analysis up- 
on different principles and by simpler 
mechanical means, | have no fear of 
leaving my reputation in his charge, 
for he will alone be able to appreciate 
the nature of my efforts and the value 
of their results.” 

The Difference Engine 
many years in the drawing-room of 
Mr. Babbage's house in Dorset street. 
He was accustomed to invite scientific 
men, who happened to be in London, 
to breakfast with him, and then, put- 
ting the engine to work, explain its 
mechanism and exhibit its calculations. 
In front of the machine were two axes 
which, when it was running, apparent- 
ly performed no work. Upon being 
asked one day by Malthus for what 
purpose they were there, Mr. Babbage 
replied, that they had been so placed 
in order to illustrate a series of calcula- 
tions of the most complicated kind, to 
which they contributed. 

“In fact,”’ he continued, * the tables 
thus formed are of so artificial and ab- 
stract a nature that I cannot foresee 
the time when they will be of any 
use.” 


stood for 
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“Would you have the kindness,” 
asked Professor Malthus, ‘to set the 
machine at work to compute such a 
table?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” replied 
Mr. Babbage. And then, touching the 
spring, remarked : ‘‘ The engine is now 
prepared to count the natural numbers, 
but it will obey this law only as far as 
the millionth term. Then it will com- 
mence another series, following a dif- 
ferent, but known law, for a very long 
period. Again, it will of itself, that 
second period being completed, com- 
mence and calculate the terms of a 
series following another new law; and 
so on, throughout time. 

“Of course,’ he continued, “it is 
impossible to verify what I say by mak- 
ing the machine actually go through 
the calculations. But you see the en- 
gine now counting natural numbers, 
and have no doubt it would go on to 
the millionth term?” 

** None whatever, nor to the billionth, 
provided the wheels do not wear out,” 
replied the Professor. 

“There you are wrong,” interposed 
Mr. Babbage ; “ by its very structure it 
can record natural numbers only up to 
1,000,000, and then it must take up a 
new law. | now put the index forward 
to 999,990, and will go on working the 
machine, leaving you, gentlemen, to 
note the result.”’ 

The engine went on, and the result 
was as Mr. Babbage had _ predicted. 
After the millionth term a new law was 
taken up; and both Malthus and Dr. 
Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, 
agreed, that, apparently, from the very 
structure of the machine, the new law 
must continue for a long time, and 
then, of itself, inevitably give place to 
another new law; and so on, ad inji- 
nitum, 

Encouraged by the quick apprehen- 
sion of his visitors, Mr. Babbage went 
on to say that, in the new engine he 
was then contemplating, it would be 
possible to set it so that — 

Ist. It should calculate a_ table for 
any given length of time, according to 
any given law. 
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2d. That, at the termination of the 
given time, it should cease to compute 
a table according to that law: but that 
then it should commence a new table 
according to any other given law that 
might be desired, and should continue 
this computation for any other given 
period. 

3d. That this succession of a new 
law, coming in and continuing during 
any desired time, and then giving place 
to other new laws, in endless but known 
succession, might be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. Babbage went on to say, that he 
did not conceive the time would ever 
arrive when the results of such calcu- 
lations would be of any utility. 

« But,” he added, with a flash of in- 
tellectual light, that often irradiated his 
face before the utterance of a happy 
thought, ‘“ they offer a striking parallel 
with, although at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from, the successive creations of 
animal life, as developed by the vast 
epochs of geological time. They may 
offer another parallel in the laws of 
human life. That all men die is the 
result of a vast induction of instances. 
That one or more men, at given times, 
shall be restored to life, may be as 
much the consequence of the law of 
existence appointed for man at his cre- 
ation, as the appearance and reiippear- 
ance of the isolated cases that might 
be produced in the arithmetical ma- 
chine. Thus miracles are not without 


a parallel in mechanics.” nm, 


Mr. Babbage rendered himself very 
ridiculous during the last decade of his 
life, by his persecution of street - musi- 
cians. He made himself so notorious 
in his conduct in this regard, that street 
noises increased around his 
thousand fold. There were not only 
organ - grinders and Punch and Judy 
performers ; German bands and Tom - 
toms ; drummers and bagpipe players, 
who made Dorset street a favorite re- 
sort; but around the corners of his 
house, under his windows, and in his 
areas, boys with accordions and child- 
ren with tin whistles, the little roughs 
of St. Giles and pickpockets of the 
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Barbican, with penny trumpets, old 
kettles, cracked bells, and broken 
trombones, made day and night hide- 
ous. The argument which Mr. Bab- 
bage used against street musicians, in 
a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” is too ingeni- 
ous and too characteristic of the man 
to be omitted. 

“Every public road or street,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ belongs to the Sovereign, as 
embodying the nation, and is accord- 
ingly called the King's highway. ‘The 
interest of each individual is limited to 
a right of passing over such, and he is 
no more entitled to use it for business 
or amusement than he is to build upon 
it, or dig for ore beneath its surface. 
Hence, the police are justified in desir- 
ing you to ‘move on’ if you loiter, be- 
cause you hinder traffic. A fortiori a 
band of musicians has no /ocus sland 
on the ground. Over many English 
parks there is right of way. But no 
person has more than the privilege of 
passage ; no right to remain on the 
path to read, sketch, or fiddle.” 

Mr. Babbage was once asked at 
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court, where he appeared to prosecute 
an organ -grinder, the following ques- 
tion, which the magistrate meant to be 
both astute and sarcastic. 

“Do you seriously believe, sir, thata 
man’s brain can be injured by listen- 
ing to a street organ?” 

*‘ Certainly not,” he replied, “ for the 
obvious reason that no man having a 
brain ever listened to a street musi- 
cian.” ” 

In conclusion, let us say, that this 
first of mathematicians and greatest of 
philosophical mechanists, with the ex- 
ception of his Tables of Logarithms, 
published some forty years ago, really 
accomplished nothing. He has shown 
the possibility of constructing an en- 
gine capable of solving all the problems 
of mathematics, but has left no one be- 
hind him able to do the work. That 
at some future day, the unerring move- 
ments of mechanism in the prepara- 
tion of Logarithmic Tables will be sub- 
stituted for the perturbable processes of 
the intellect, there can be no doubt. 
But that time is not yet. 

N.S. Podge. 
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I. 

MASTER, here I bow before a shrine ! 
O Before the lordliest dust that ever yet 
Moved animate in human form divine. 
L.o! dust indeed to dust! Mould and grime are set 
Above thee. The ancient walls are wet, 
And drip all day in dank and silent gloom, 
As if the cold gray stones could not forget 
Thy great estate shrunk to this sombre room, 


But learn to weep perpetual tears above thy tomb. 


Il. 
Through broken panes I hear the schoolboys shout, 
I see the swift - winged swallow dip and pass, 
And from the peopled narrow plot without, 
Well grown with brier, moss, and heaving grass, 
I see the Abbey battlements time has 
Made eloquent of faiths, of fates to be, 
Of creeds, and perished kings; and still, alas, 
O master mine! most eloquent of thee, 


Of thy sad life, and of the unsealed mystery. 


II. 
Before me lie the oak - crowned Annesley hills, 
Before me lifts the ancient Annesley Hall 
Above the mossy oaks. ... <A picture fills 
With forms of other days. A maiden tall 
And fair; a fiery black - haired boy, with all 


The force of man; a steed that frets without; 


A long thin sword that rusts upon the wall. . 


The generations pass. ... Behold! about 
- . . . . ° + 
Che ivied hall the fair - haired children sport and shout. 


IV. 
Some avenues of elm - trees reach and run; 
The diadem of oaks is torn away; 
Discrowned the promontory meets the sun, 
And here is set the record of a day 
Of meaning full and memories; and gray 
With annals dear to Annesley Hall, it stands, 
A stone, with but this single word to say — 
But “ Inkerman!” and lifts its unseen hands, 


And becks afar to battle - fields of other lands. 
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V. 
I look into the dread, forbidding tomb ; 
Lo! darkness — death. The soul on shifting sand 
That belts Eternity, gropes in the gloom, 
The black - winged bird goes forth in search of land, 
But turns no more to reach my reaching hand. 
O land beyond the land! T lean me o'er 
Thy dust in prayer devout. . . . IT rise, I stand 
Erect ; the stormy seas are thine no more ; 


A weary white - winged dove has touched the olive shore. 


Vi. 
A bay wreath woven by the sundown west 
Hangs damp and stained upon the dank gray wall, 
Above thy time - soiled tomb and tattered crest; 
A bay wreath gathered by the seas that cal! 
To orient Cathay, that break and fall 
On the shell - linéd shores in Tahiti’s breeze. 
A slab, a crest, a wreath, and these are all 
Neglected, tattered, torn; yet only these 


The world bestows for songs that rivalled singing seas. 


VII. 


A bay wreath wound by one more truly brave 


Than Shastan; fair as thy eternal fame, 

She sat and wove above the sunset wave, 

And wound and sang thy measures and thy name. 
*T was wound by one, yet sent with one acclaim 
By many, fair and warm as flowing wine, 

And purely true, and tall as growing flame, 

That list and lean in moonlight’s mellow shine 


To tropic tales of love in other tongues than thine. 


VIII. 

I bring this idle typing of thy task, 

And my few loves, to thy forgotten tomb : 

I leave them here. And here am I to ask 

All patience of the sweeter singers whom 

Thy majesty hath silenced. I resume 

My staff, and now my face is to the West; 

My feet are worn; the sun is gone, a gloom 

Has mantled Hucknall, and the minstrel’s zest 
For fame is broken here, and here he pleads for rest. 


Joaquin 


Miller. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


MIDDLEMARCH ; A Study of Provincial 
Life. By George Eliot. In two volumes. 
Harper’s Library Edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) 


The author of “Middlemarch” long 
since reached the highest place in our lite- 
rature; and one of the disadvantages of 
that position is that her public is exacting 
and critical. We claim a sort of property 
in her honorable fame, and insist that she 
shall maintain herself at her best level, or 
cease to write at all. Authors have been 
subjected, for a very long time, to this rule 
of judgment: that they should retire when 
the first signs of faltering or languor mani- 
fested themselves. In fact, we seem to ask 
all artists to abide the rule. 

Therefore the first question is; Does not 
** Middlemarch” show ageing, or careless- 

Is it equal to “ Romola”’ 
Bede"? Once suggested, 


ness at least ? 
or “Adam 
doubt finds support in careful collation of 
defects in “ Middlemarch,” and compari- 
son of them with excellences in “Romola.”’ 
We are not disposed to admit that the 
question is of any consequence. George 
Eliot blind and decrepit in genius, would 
still be worth all the rest of our novelists; 
and we hope she will keep on writing, at 
least until a rival appears on the field. A 
poor book by her would be better than the 
good books of other writers of fiction. 
find “ Middlemarch ” 
weak or languid; it does not impress us as 
On the con- 
trary, we should like to contend for just the 


But we do not 
showing decline of power. 


The relative question is 
not, however, one of importance. “ Mid- 
dlemarch ”’ is certainly a great work, show- 
ing better than other novels the complexi- 


Opposite opinion. 


ties of human motive, the hindrances to 
ideal completeness of living, and the tor- 
tures to which certain exceptionally fine 
natures are put by the rigidness of social 
habits. 


The critics have also discovered that it 
wants unity; there are, it seems, several 
stories. So are there in “ Hamlet,” in 
“ Adam Bede,” in any great work. When 
one wishes to object, and lacks an objection, 
it is easy to raise the question of unity; for 
few persons know what it is, except in a 
general way that itis something very fine, 
and indispensable to a product of literary 
art. To French critics, Shakspeare — and 
all the other English authors — is without 
unity; for certain classical inflexibilities do 
not hold in English dramatic art. The 
canon of unity for novels is by no means 
well defined, and it is safe to give a pretty 
free and easy interpretation. At all events, 
The 
tests of unity may be stated, for the uses of 


our novelists all need such laxity. 


novelists, in the following terms : 

ist. That the object of the story shall be 
early and clearly made known, not neces- 
sarily in set terms, but with such unequivo- 
calness that our expectations are not baffled 
in the general result. 

2d. That all subordinate characters have 
some permanent relation to the leading 
characters; and that no persons be thrust 
into the plot to serve in mere accidental 
circumstances, 

3d. That “Ae action proceed directly and 
steadily to the end; and that no other ac 
tion be introduced except to further the 
main action, 

Other rules might be given, but criticism 
of “ Middlemarch ” is not likely to call for 
them. As we understand them, the critics 
find here three love - problems instead of 
one, and are sad accordingly. 

The error in such estimates begins by 
forgetting the main purport of the story. It 
is not a love - problem to be solved — nor 
anything else to be so/ved; it is a human 
experience with hindrances to ideal com- 
pleteness that we have before us. The love 
problems illustrate it only. 

George Eliot complies with our first rule 
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in the Prelude to the story, which fore- 
casts very clearly the theme, and leaves no 
just ground for complaint by such as wan- 
der away from the subject to its large and 
fresh Incident. Dorothea is a Saint The- 
resa, foundress of nothing, whose loving 
heart-beats are dispersed among hindrances. 

The second rule is less rigorously ad- 
ministered in letter, but there is no viola- 
Mr. Rigg, the heir of 
the old miser, is scarcely seen in the story; 


tion of its spirit. 


but he belongs there when he appears, be- 
ing introduced by relationships of the most 
prominent character. The poor inebriate, 
who is the undoing of Bulstrode, takes his 
place in the narrative by well - defined ne- 
cessities of the main action. An occasion- 
al view of other very subordinate persons 
is to be expected, and, when they do not 
absorb sympathy, one cannot, and indeed 
does not, complain of broken unity. 

In “ Middlemarch,” the doubt 
from the selection of the principal actors 


arises 


and the parallelism of their experience to 
that of Dorothea. All of them 
some sort to mimic the leading part — their 


seem in 


lives are also being dispersed among hin- 
drances. This is really the very soul of 
unity ; but the form of their mimicry mis- 
leads the careless. 

The love story of young Vincy and Ma- 
ry Gorth, of Lydgate and Rosamond Vin- 
cy, seem to take the place of Dorothea’s, 
and one says in hot haste that they might 
as well have been out altogether. Certain- 
ly, if something as good were in their 
places; but they have a function and seem 
to us to fill it in reasonable measure of sat- 
isfactoriness. 

All Dorothea’s hindrances are shown to 
be real—of life itself -— by being repro- 
duced in various forms and different lives. 
Her uncle's failures in public life, and his 
general air of having given up doing eve 
rything because one **must not go too deep 
into that sort of thing;” his gradual loss 
of courage and substantial failure in life. is 
all a very plain reproachment of the hom 
ily. All the actors fail in a certain sense, 
and that is Dorothea’s failure, not utter and 
dreadful to common eyes, but essential and 
painful to keen and broad perception of the 
meanings of life. 

Just how many examples are needed to 
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sharpen to a point the lesson set before us, 
one may feel, leaves room for difference of 
judgment. But that there must be love 

problems of scme gravity, is not to be 
doubted. For the marriages of Dorothea 
are her victories and her failures; they are 
approached ideally and (especially the first) 
are hindrances to the very end sought in 
them. 
and set Lydgate, the young and enthusiast- 


It was worth while to turn this over, 


ic doctor, to working out with Rosamond 
Vincy the same problem which Dorothea is 
perplexingly and distressfully going through 
with Casaubon, The circumstances are so 
different that 
elements in the two cases: 


one must see the common 
and the diver 
sity of result does not exclude substantial 
unity of lesson. Casaubon dies soon; 
Rosamond survives her husband, who dies 
early, his fine hopes and strong constitution 
going down under her frivolous selfishness. 
Bulstrode sets forth another of Dorothea’s 
hindrances; she is tied up in matters of 
business of various inflexible conditions. 
She wants every family to have a good cot 
tage, and to relieve distress is to her a kind 
of spiritual necessity. Coarse Banker Bul- 
strode is in the same strait for other, wide 
ly different, reasons. A restless conscience 
impels him to benevolent action; a sinful 
past is to be atoned. But on every hand 
hindrances rise up, and at last revelation 
of his early life defeats all. Dorothea, in- 
nocent and clean-conscienced, seems to be 
the reverse picture — and she is. But here 
also, to spiritual aspiration as to a burden- 
ed conscience, awkward and hard things 
and natures come forth to defeat and dis 
perse the loving heart-beats. 

These are only rough notes to a method 


which 


, 


of understanding ** Middlemarch,’ 
we prefer for our own use to any less ap- 
preciative estimate. 

In truth, George Eliot is scarcely using 
a new theme in this book; all her works 
play around the conflicts of Love and Law, 
of Large Desire and Hard Lines, of the 


eager quest of Joy with the Moral Order of 
the World. 


An epic grandeur is in all her works, 


which reproduce the Promethean story un- 
der many forms and endless diversity of 
incident. ‘They are sad in the sense in 


which life is sad ; sad, because all lives are 


- 
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dispersed and in some sort lost. But they 
are not artificially sad. The sun shines 
bravely, and the earth is arrayed in full 
loveliness; no charm or melody is left out 
A keen 
eye for all beauty, a quick ear for all sounds, 
a zest in pleasure, that are unmatched, 


to deepen the sense of failure. 


make George Eliot’s report of life natural 
and charming. But if you ask what men 
make of life, and why they make no more 
of it, you must not expect too pleasant an 
answer. She has, though not in such terms, 
these questions to answer, and the tale she 
tells is too piteously true to nature. 

“ Middlemarch ” 
author. Every page shows accurate ob- 
servation, subtle analysis of experience, 
and thorough insight. A wonderful wis- 
dom in the manifold mysteries of life on 


1s the wisest book of its 


the troubled earth is, after all, George Eli- 
In this, she is the Shak- 
speare of our time. 


ot’s chief glory. 


If her wisdom seems 
sad to the young or to the careless old, it is 
none the less wisdom —the wisdom of 
Solomon. 


it is not of the too-ready lip; it is the syn 


It is not a gloomy view merely; 


thesis of human experience, breathed out 
of a yearning soul throbbing with pam, but 
loyally upholding the majesty and domin 
ion of the Moral Law. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD; or, Hints on 
Success in Life. By William Mathews, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Chi 
cago. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
After perusing this book, by a profes 

sional scholar, we record without disap- 

pointment that it is not a practical work. 

The author, in his preface, sensibly says : 

“ Doubtless there are many persons who 

are better qualified by their worldly knowl 

edge to discuss the subject here considered, 
but, unhappily, the most successful men do 
not reveal the secret of their successes.” 

This is justly said. But is not that secret 

the very object of a reader incited to open 

this book by its studiously practical, even 
colloquial, title? To be sure, young men 
are not always under the influence of that 
intense curiosity after this “ secret’? which 
is so prevalent in seciety; and during an 
interval, the youth of quick and ardent ap 
preciation would not fail to revel in so rich 
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and variegated a collation of the wise 
thoughts and kindling phrases of all times 
and countries, distributed in a manner high 
ly engaging to those to whom they are new. 
And of readers who may, on nearly every 
page, recognize some of their most familiar 
favorites, many, without being refreshed by 
their presentation, will accept the book as 
a convenient repository of good sayings, 
and acknowledge their debt, as we do ours, 
to the industry of Prof. Mathews; the 
more, since, by his forbearing to obtrude 
the rigid connection of logical coherence 
between them, an extraordinary variety of 
expressions, brilliant and profound, are suc 
cessfully assembled, with only those light, 
free, verbal affinities by aid of which the 
memory may, at an exigent moment, re 
cover and submit them to the sterner uses 
of the intellect. The author claims that, 
on this subject, ** the most that a writer can 
hope to do is to re-combine and present in 
attractive forms, with fresh illustrations, so 
as to impress persons who have not been 
impressed before, thoughts which have sub 
stantially been repeated from the days of 
and * Tit 


Solomon to those of Smiles 


comb,’"* Of this task, the performance 
might have been much below the present 
work, and still less abundant of fresh illus 
trations, and yet have commanded such 
praise as we could judge how to measure 
for an undertaking of such humility by the 
occupant of a chair ina public institution 
for the instruction of youth. 

But must it be admitted that nothing new 
is to be expected of a responsible author, 
writing under such a title? The source 
from which this book comes precludes a 
vulgar understanding of its name. We 
must not open it to learn the mere gump- 
tion of trade. It must be in some loftier 
sense that we are to understand aa instruc. 
tor of youth when he says that it is to “ re- 
veal to any one puzzled to discover the path 
to success and usefulness, the art of ‘vet 
ting on’ to the goal of his wishes.” ‘This 
day, thousands of young men are in a puz- 
zied state of mind in the very effort to de- 
tect that art. ‘Ther mothers and their 
schoolmasters cannot possibly have left them 
ignorant of any important one of the wise 
precepts here collected, nor the newspapers 
of those less hallowed, either by time or 
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good conscience. No person able to read 
them in phrase is unacquainted with them 
in essence. No possible magnificence of 
utterance can qualify the homely brevity of 
a comprehensive proverb to solve the con 

crete perplexity of a man in the act of seek 

ing out the knack of “ geiting on in the 
world.” He has no question about the 
proverb — less still, for the exhilaration of 
a new and attractive form of it. But, to 
use the often tried and still apposite meta- 
phor of Prof. Mathews, when peering into 
the obscurity of his actual situation he is 
“ puzzled to find the ath,” we appeal to 
anybody who ever was puzzled in his life 
about anything, if a traditional adage and 
a rhetorical ebullition are not the most un 

timely things that could be offered him ? 
But if a multitude of sayings are indiscrim- 
inately poured upon him, without their con 

tradictions being reconciled, without being 
analyzed, and without practical adaptation 
to any case, what ingenuity could contrive 
a more certain aggravation of his distress ? 
A man sensible of some disorder but un 

acquainted with the precise medicament 
which is appropriate, resorts to an apothe- 
cary who drenches-him under the entire 
riches of his shop. Some of the most ap- 
proved drugs are nauseous, but with them 
go articles that are pleasant. Some are 
poisons, but the inquirer must not complain 
—for every poison there is an antidote. In 
short, having all, he must have got what he 
sought. 

But we tind a graver fault with this book. 
We detect in it no trace of sympathy for 
that spirit in which outward failure results 
from secret self-sacrifice. It is certain that 
if common fairness in the fearful competi- 
tion for advantages is commendable, and 
therefore ultimately politic, a more gene- 
rous concession to a competitor Is noble, 
and yet necessarily impolitic, since it is 
more than the aspirant can afford. But a 
man thus always hindmost has his failure 
imputed to pusillanimity ; not that magna- 
nimity is incredible, but that it is rare, and 
therefore its discovery, except under very 
fortunate conditions, is occluded by a pre- 
sumption against it, or is outshone by spu- 
On the other hand, it is 
all unfavorable 


rious examples. 
because success reverses 


presumptions, that it is pursued with such 
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intense and violent persistency. It counts 
simply nothing at all that exalted virtues 
are as well phrased in this book as decency 
would have demanded had it been issued 
by the Credit Mobilier. 
passages in the writer's own words that in 


It abounds with 


exorably rule out, not the virtues them 
selves, but all evidence of virtue not de 
posed from the box of Success in the court 
of the world, It cannot be gainsaid with 
candor that there 
book into which the noble and pure among 


is an undertow in this 


young men, who aspire, are tacitly invited 
to push down their keels, or despair of suc 
cess in life — nay, if it were only to forego 
honors; but it works as a cold, unfeeling 
notice that they warsf * get on” or else 
justly incur the imputation of all shame. 
They are not to conclude that no man can 
be or is noble, But they are to discover 
that whenever he is, he shall be justly pun 
ished as a coward or imposter, unless, by 
some marvellous good fortune, he reaches 
the worldly footing of * success;"" that is, 
while nobleness is * good,”’ every man is 
prohibited, under penalties far more terri- 
ble than the public stake, from aspiring to 
be noble. 

Now, whence arises and whither tends 
this flat and final cancellation of all man- 
ner of distinction between right and wrong 

Is good conscience all 
If that is the “ situation” 


in practical duty ? 
* played out" ? 

this book accepts, why not give a franker 
notice, and let us all * go in” for an open 
scramble? Bat even courtesy forbids the 
suspicion: what then? Certainly the con 


science of mankind is to sink under the 
stress of the times, unless it is fostered in 
A book intend- 


ed to help a young man to * get on in the 


the bosoms of the young. 


world’ must be presumed to aim to help 
him to get on in spite of the disadvantage 
of good principles. The numberless and 
powerful incentives against which no man 
can permanently war — because it is an un- 
with which the 
A book of 
such counsel should aim to prove through 
and with 


natural war—are facts 


counsellor of youth must deal, 
“novel and attractive forms” 
“fresh illustrations,” that if a young man 
has a mind to forego fortune and fame for 
the sake of inward purity of life, there is 
good reason to hope that the confidence and 
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veneration of his neighbors will be a good, 
solid, practical, if not a splendid, worldly 
reward, If this cannot be proved, it is 
cruel to suffer the young man to entertain 
alternatives. If the contrary is the truth, 
he might as well learn it distinctly in time 
to profit by it. But who would impute such 
On the 
contrary, we must suppose him firmly per- 
suaded that, all things considered, taking 


a doctrine to a College Professor ? 


life as a whole, and without reference to a 
future world, the opportunity a just and 
noble man has of acquiring the blessing of 
personal appreciation is as good as that of 
the selfish to get famous and rich, and 
therefore that it is the better way to “ get 
on in the world "’ to be loyal to one’s con- 
science. If this is his belief, he cannot, 
without mortification, see how certainly his 
labors will be secretly misconstrued into a 
reinforcement of every adversary of disin- 
terestedness, self-sacrifice, and justice. 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 
MEN AND ANIMALS. By Charles Dar- 
win, M.A., F. R.S., etc. With Photo- 
graphic and other Illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., and Cobb, Andrews & 
Co., Chicago. ) 


Ever since Mr. Darwin published his 
Journal of Researches, etc., in the Coun- 
tries Visited by Her Majesty's Ship “ Bea- 
gle,” in her Cruise Around the World, 
under the command of Captain Fitzroy, 
whose melancholy fate will be recollected 
by most of our readers, he has occupied a 
front rank as a naturalist and observer. 
Many of the generalizations brought out in 
that volume have been adopted as axioms 
in Natural Science. Mr. Darwin possesses 
in an eminent degree the faculty of collect- 
ing, digesting, and classifying facts; and 
yet these facts are made subordinate to the 
illustration of some great principle. This 
combined power of analysis and synthesis 
has rarely been witnessed in so eminent a 
degree in any single individual, whether 
ancient or modern, and has been employed 
by him most successfully in overturning 


many of our preconceived ideas as to spe- 
cial creations, the immutability of species, 
the fixity of types, etc., and, in fact, in 
originating a new philosophy which, in its 
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main features, is represented by such hon. 
ored names as Lyell, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Lubbock, Wallace, etc., in England, and 
by the rising scientists of this country. The 
German mind, slow, plodding, and yet 
rigorous in its deductions, and disposed to 
receive nothing on faith, but to inquire into 
causas rerum, has been profoundly im- 
pressed by Mr. Darwin's views; and from 
that source his theories have ‘received not 
only substantial support, but have been 
pushed to consequences which the author 
himself never ventured upon —the proxi- 
mate source of life. The more mercurial 
French were content to rest on the teach- 
ings of Cuvier; and the consequence is, 
that while the French savants have been 
reposing on the glories of their ancestors of 
the eighteenth century, foreign observers 
have stepped in and developed from the 
archzological treasures in their midst the 
most startling results as to the early condi- 
Mr. Darwin, perhaps, 
like every one almost who discovers a new 


tion of our race. 


principle, may be charged with a disposi- 
tion to push his views to the extreme, and 
regard them as asolution of many an enig- 
ma which has perplexed philosophers from 
the time of Aristotle to the present hour. 
Without adopting his views in all their 
length and breadth, he is justly entitled to 
the credit of having liberated the scientific 
opinion of this day from a dogmatic phi- 
losophy founded upon popular prejudice 
and bequeathed to us from the past, and 
opened up new spheres of investigation, of 
which Darwinism 
point. 

The present work, while difficult to ana- 


will form a. starting 


lyse in a brief notice like this, is charac. 
terized by the same accumulation of facts, 
the same keen power of analysis and of 
philosophical deduction, which belong to 
all Mr. Darwin’s writings; and everyone 
who would keep pace with the scientific 
opinion of to-day should secure for his li- 
brary a copy of this work. 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From 1690 to 1872. By Frederic Hud- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Mr. Hudson has attempted a great task, 
and made a large book. If there were 
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other books much better than his, we might 
yield to our desire to set forth some short- 


comings. But Mr. Hudson has the merit 
and the burden of a pioneer, and it is not 
fair to add to his load by unfriendly greet- 
ing. It is perhaps unfortunate that he has 
attempted to go over a// the ground of 
American Journalism ; for a book with so 
wide an aim must fail of entire accuracy 
in the details, unless it merely compile the 
statistical elements. 

Mr. Hudson knows intimately the most 
important changes that have taken place in 
the scope of journalism, and appreciates 
fully the mighty place of the newspaper. 
He has told us how the newspaper has 
grown to its lusty manhood, and we can 
afford to do, each for ourselves, the work 
of estimating the value of particular schools 
and types of editorial work. Withal, his 
work is racy and vivacious, and preserves 
from loss much of the incidental and anec- 
dotal wealth of the new profession. It is 
remarkable that so much of the best brain 
of the country, from Franklin to Greeley 
and Bryant, has worked in this field; not 
less remarkable that such a mighty growth 
occurred in the midst of a civil war, quad- 
rupling the scope and intensity of the news- 
paper in a few years; and it is wonderful 
that ardent journalists believe that the news 
paper is still crude and half - grown, await- 
ing the era of real journalistic art. 

Mr. Hudson's book ought to have a wide 
circulation; we fear it is needful to urge 
people to study the office and use of an ed- 
itor, and the history of him is the first part 
of our lesson. 
tution in the republic, and something older 
must make room for him. 


He is the largest new insti- 
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WONDERS OF SCULPTURE. By Louis Vi- 
ardot. Illustrated with sixty-two engra- 
vings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. (Hadley Brothers, Chicago. ) 
We have seen nothing so good with the 

same scope. If one wants to know —and 

who does not?—the principal pieces of 

Sculpture from the earliest times, where 

they were, and whose happy chisel cut them 

— when this is known —he could hardly 

find so good an account of all of them in 

the same compass as that given by M. Vi- 

ardot. The book is new, published in 

France last year, and it is unusually well 

It treats of the Ancient Sculp- 

ture—Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, Greek, 

and Roman; Modern 

Sculpture, under the national divisions, 


translated. 
and reviews the 


Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish, Eng- 
lish, French, American. We hope our 
readers will give the book a place in their 
libraries, even though the library be small. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


At His Gatrs. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,”” ‘‘ John,” “ Miss 
Marjoribanks,” etc. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chi- 
cago.) 


Spicy. A Novel. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. With 
illustrations. (Library of American Fiction.) New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & 
Co., Chicago.) 


Tue Sry. A Tale of the Neutral Ground. 
Fenimore Cooper. (New Illustrated Edition of 
Cooper's Novels.) New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. (Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chicago.) 


By J. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

MONG the recent features of Art dis 

covery of more interest than any oth 
er, may be placed the excavations which, 
within the last two years, have brought to 
light some rare treasures of ancient genius. 
It has always been a source of regret that 
our knowledge of ancient art should be so 
largely a matter of mere deduction, rather 
than that of experience. It is true that we 
have, in the galleries of the Old World, 
some of the great statues of antiquity; but 
of the vast catalogue of notable works 
from the days of Pericles to the decadence 
of Greek art, that are alluded to in the 
classic writings, there are not more than 
one or two which can be identified, that are 
contained in the galleries of the present. 
Even such works as the Laocoon, the Ve 
nus of Milo, and the Apollo Belvidere, are 
assigned to a period when the glory of 
Greek art had passed its culmination. If 
such be the case, and the above-named im. 
mortal marbles be looked on by modern 
art as unapproachable, what must have been 
the matchless beauty of the works of that 
long line of great men, from Phidias to Ly 
sippus, of whom the Greek poets and his 
torians wrote with such eloquence and ad 
miration ? Of the Greek painting we know 
nothing except by description, for its mate- 
rial was so perishable that in the long cha 
os and confusion of fifteen centuries its 
utter destruction was unavoidable, 

The significance of the excavations re 
cently made so successfully in Cyprus and 
Rome is two-fold. In the first place, it 
promises to enlarge our acquaintance with 
the familiar every-day life of the ancients, 
by increasing our stock of those remains 
that illustrate that life — as, for example, 
their domestic and sacred utensils, house 
hold and table ornaments, intaglios, came- 
os, friezes, etc. These memorials are really 
the only vivid and suggestive clues that we 
now have to the ancient life in its more in 
terior and familiar aspects. The rescue of 
Pompeii from its tomb of ashes did more 
to unveil to us the real life of Imperial 
Rome than all the other revelations which 


we have in books combined. It has been 


frequently said that one novel, painting 
Greek life as Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Balzac, and George Sand have pant. 
ed the life of this nineteenth century civili- 
zation, would have let in a fulness of light 
pn the very penetralia of ancient thought 


and habit, such as now we despair of get 
ting. The comedies of Aristophanes and 
Menander, of Terence and Plautus, the 
satires of Horace and Juvenal, give us 
chinks through which we can look, but the 
vision is a very unsatisfying one. 

However, the discovery of each new 
field of fossil art — if art can ever become 
fossil — adds something to the conditions 
that favor a fresher, more rounded intelli- 
gence. Gen, DeCesuola’s remarkable dis- 
coveries in the island of Cyprus (and the 
investigation has now only begun) have 
created the profoundest excitement among 
the archzeologists of Europe. His collec- 
tion is already regarded as the most perfect 
of its kind in the world, and in genuine 
artistic as well as historic value ranks but 
behind those of the Elgin marbles in the 
British Museum. Cyprus was one of the 
most populous of the old Greek islands, 
and as it was devoted especially to the god- 
dess Venus, who was supposed to have this 
island under her especial protection and to 
dwell there for the most part, what time 
she could spare from the Olympian Courts, 
the civilization of the inhabitants was char- 
acterized by a peculiar devotion to the more 
delicate forms of beauty. ‘The whole life 
of the island was bathed in a soft sensuous 
glow, that gave their art an individuality of 
its own.” Gen. DeCesuola’s discoveries 
have furnished a most magnificent com- 
mentary on this section of antique life, and 
represented it to us with a vividness of 
which we should have otherwise des- 
paired, 

Some fresh discoveries in Rome within 
the last six months promise to prove but 
little less important. This great antique 
centre was the maelstrom that swallowed 
up the art spoils of the ancient world, even 
as France, under the greatest of imperial 
robbers, ruthlessly swept away the zesthetic 
ornaments of Europe to decorate Paris. In 
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the economy of history we believe that this 
will yet prove a blessing, however. Had 
there not been this great centring force, 
everything in ancient art would have gone 
to more irretrievable wreck than is even 
now the case. ‘There is yet some hope that 
in that vast tomb of a dead civilization that 
we call Rome, and that had gathered to it- 
self much of the finest product of the an- 
cient world in sculpture and architecture, 
future investigation may yet unearth some 
of the grander works of the ancient chisel, 
of which the name and glories have been 
handed down to ws. This is the second 
consideration which renders the prosecu 

tion of such mining after antique forms of 
paramount value in the history and devel- 
opment of art. These are the priceless 
products of the alembic of ervilization, the 
working of nature in her higher, grander 
phases, to which her manufacture of the 
gold, silver, and precious stones she has 
buried in the bowels of the earth is paltry 
and worthless. We need not yet despair, 
as search is carried on systematically, of the 
recovery of some of the grand works of 
antiquity. ‘The Greek genius in art found 
its most typical expression in sculpture and 
architecture, and we would not need to de- 
plore the loss of works in color, could we 
but recover the works of form. It is rela- 
ted of Michael Angelo, whe had more pow- 
erful affinities with the Greek tastes than 
any other medieval or modern sculptor, 
that he refused to restore a broken Greek 
bust which had been found. Its mutilated 
perfection was better than even the recon 

structed symmetry that his great genius 
could devise. Such is the feeling of al 
most all true artists. 
deed, who decry the archaic, who point to 


There are those, in 


modern achievement as far more worthy 
than the best of the old; who assert, for 
example, that there are not half a dozen 
really great paintings that repay a visit, in 
the galleries of Europe (one of the great 
est of modern landscape painters is respon 
sible for the latter judgment); who sneer 
at the reverence for those masterpieces on 
ics and thinkers 





which generations of cr 
have set the seal of matchless power in their 
Such 


iconoclasm has, it is true, the germ of truth 


line, as mere dilletanteism. rude 


in it— viz., in that modern art would not 
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have attained its present greatness had it 
not been somewhat independent, and struck 
out boldly for itself. Art, unless it adapts 
itself to the spirit of the times, is but a 
pseudonym, Yet no less important is i 
that art should not divorce itself from its 
history, or else it will ultimately find itself 
buta Daedalus, making indeed, a bold flight, 
but with waxen wings. It is true that 
painting is the typical expression in mod 
ern life of the art features of civilization, 
Our life is infinitely more complex, subtile, 
varied, vivid in its lights and shades, than 
that of the Greek or Roman of twenty cen- 
turies or more since. Chromatic effects, 
and that intricacy of arrangement and ex 
pression possible to pictorial art, are there 
fore more perfectly the fitting #edia through 
which modern life seeks to work itself into 
representative forms, But all the fine arts 
are so correlated, that it is difficult to sepa 
rate their fundamental principles; and what 
ever tends to perfect and uplift one has a 
common effect on all. There can be no 
question that the discovery of some of the 
great masterpieces of ancient sculpture 
would be of inestimable value in the 
growth of modern art life in this respect, 
by helping to reveal the secret of the pro 
cesses through which Greek art made itself 
the most glorious flower of ancient human- 
ity. As the investigations in Cyprus and 
Rome, and other fields of burial yet un 
known, are gradually conducted on a more 
extensive scale, we may expect to see mat 
vellous results, Gen, DeCesuola asserts 
that he has only as yet commenced to un 
cover the wealth of the Jost beauty resting 
-beneath the soil of Cyprus. Rome, it is 
well known, is a mighty treasure trove, 
whose resources have only been languidly 
worked. Mere undirected accident has, 
from time to time, brought to light superb 
works, Only recently, in the Eternal City, 
a number of magnificent busts and friezes 
were exhumed in an unexpected quarter. 
The European art journals have been full 
of glowing anticipations of the results like 
lyto be achieved, and any moment is likely 
to bring to sunlight some grand old master 
piece, 

The Italian 
erect a building for the exhibition of these 
A propos of this, it may be stated 


Government are about to 


relics, 











yet undisposed of. The value and useful- 
ness of such a collection are so great that 
no private individual should hold it. Eng- 
land has bid for it for the purpose of aug- 
menting the already great collection in the 
British Museum. But America should not 
fail to secure the possession of such art 
treasures, discovered by one of her citizens 
and official representatives. We need a 
great national art school; and this collection 
could not be bettered as a nucleus for the 
creation of such an institution. Steps look 
ing toward this result were promised at one 
time ; but, like many other valuable meas 
ures, it has been lost sight of under the 
pressure of the giant load of jobbery, cor 
ruption, and malversation that make the 
present Congress a blot on our political his 
tory, and a byword of the peoples. 
BLOT PICTURES. 

However great the genius of a painter, 
and practiced his skill, there are times when 
he is in despair of producing those effects 
which his imagination sees. This is the 
case also of the artist in words as well as 
the artist in colors, but the former has an 
infinitely more elastic and flexible material 
to work with. There are some chromatic 
effects in nature that make man feel his im 
potence so utterly that his art shrivels into 
nothingness. ‘The same may also be said 
of light and shade. ‘The most studied ex 
periment and calculation frequently falls 
short of what. the artist 
thought to be most easy. 


conceives at first 
The failure of 
the brain and hand to shadow forth the glo- 
ries that burn in the inner consciousness, is 
among the obstacles of the art life, and 
perhaps the most fruitful source of that ter 
rible dejection which, in the case of the 
worker in the world of imagination, so fre 
quently drives him to despair. The more 
lofty his ideal, the more splendid his vis- 
ions, by so much more is he a wretched 
victim. Nothing but invincible patience 
and dauntless will, “ aes ef rebur triplex,” 
can overcome this dismal spectrum. But 
it is singular that accident often effects that 
in which frequent failure has almost palsied 
purpose. The reader of the classics will 
recollect the story told of that ancient 
painter of Cos, whose * Mad Dog’? was 
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one of the chef dauvres of antique art. 
He had finished all to his liking, form, ex 
pression, surroundings, all but the bloody 
foam that the animal was supposed to be 
churning from his lips. Time and again 
his art had failed him, and at last,in an ec 
stasy of rage, he hurled his brush blindly 
against the canvas. Some divine purpose 
guided it, and in a moment the work was 
done, with such marvellous effect of illusion 
that the painter saw his wildest hopes real 
ized, ‘This was the picture that the isle of 
Cos refused to sell Alexander the Great for 
ten thousand golden talents. The same fact 
holds yet in a thousand wa 





mere 





; sug 
gestion, frequently gathered from a hap 
hazard thought, or one of the heaven - sent 
blunders by which destiny corrects stupid 
calculation. But Such fortunate accidents 
do not always occur at the right moment. 
Could the artist snatch from the arcana of 
possibilities at such times, when his soul 
gropes instead of flying, the happy inspira 
tion, his path would be smoothed of some 
of its most trying stumbling blocks. How 
many seers (for all earnest toilers in the 
field of the fine arts are more or less seers, 
souls that behold an ideal and strive to give 
it incarnation) are blinded by the mist at 
the very moment that the completed glory 
of the vision promises to unveil itself as an 
work! Painting is specially 
cumbered in this way, for it has to produce 


embodied 


an infinite variety of effects, whether it aims 
to copy or idealize nature. The question, 
Are there no means of creating happy ac 
cidents in form or color, or light effects, 
that will help to lift execution to the level 
of purpose ? artists have sought to answet 
It has 
been one of the wonders of the generation 
that Gustave Doré, with his unparalleled 


by a great number of experiments. 


fecundity, should never exhaust himself, or 
repeat something before done. However 
much he may subsidize others to aid him 
in finishing his work, it all bears the mint 
mark of his own intensely poweriul and 
weird genius, While much may be laid to 
the credit of his own great native power, 
something must be counted for a process 
which he is said to use, that affords him a 
boundless field of suggestion. We refer to 
The method of 
them is very simple. A 


blot pictures. making 


thin solution of 
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India ink is, in the first place, spread over 
the paper evenly to give tone tothe ground 

work, and then the ink is scattered over the 
surface in careless daubs, without any at- 
tempt at design. By doubling the sheet” 
together the most strange and unique forms 
are created. By viewing this rude dab 

bling of ink in different aspects, the proba 

bilities are that the fancy will quickly see 
the inchvate elements of a striking idea. 
At least one attempt out of three will prove 
successful, if there be a keen, vivid imagi- 
nation behind the eye that views it. A few 
careful and well-aimed strokes of the brush 
from an artistic hand will rarely fail to de 
velop the most bold, massive, and striking 


LUCCA AND KELLOGG, 


INCE the last issue of Tht 
J Chicago has been favored with one of 


L.AKESIDI 


the most agreeable musical sensations it has 
experienced, not merely since the Fire, but 
for many years. We have heard our own 
charming diva, Kellogg, 
concert and opera a number of times. We 


it is true, both in 


have heard opera troupes that have been 
excellent in many of their individual fea- 
tures; but it is doubtful if have evei 
heard two such brilliant Arve donne so 


we 


well supported in orchestra and chorus, and 
backed by such excellent and conscientious 
artists as Jamet, Moriami, and Vizzani 
Two finer artists in their seeffers than the 

first two of these gentlemen, never sang in 
America; and in Vizzani we heard a tenor 
who toa more than average voice added 
an excellent method in using it, and a thor 

oughly conscientious devotion to his work. 
That there were some marked defects in the 
organization is true, but taking its exsemd/ 
we must pronounce the troupe the most sat 

isfactory one heard in Chicago for many 
years. We shall devote the brief space 
allotted to the consideration of home music 
to some chat about the two stars. The gen- 
eral verdict has been that her fame does 
not misrepresent wasere kleine Paulina, as 


s1C 
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effects ; and the artist has in five minutes 
what it would taken hours to have 
otherwise studied and wrought out. ‘The 
reader, at all acquainted with the condi 
tions of art or the laws of nature that make 


have 


art possible, will instantly see the illimita 
ble fruitfuiness of such a process in plant- 
ing seeds of thought, or stimulating those 
already growing and waiting for a chance 
to bloom. The process is one that all ar 
tists should be acquainted with, especially 
landscape painters; and to the amateur it 
will furnish a fund of untiring amusement, 
not to say improvement im the knowledge 
of art effects, and the elements that enter 


ito them. 











the Berliners called their pet. It is not 
possible to conceive the possibility of more 
thoroughly dramatic and eloquent express 
ion of character than that with which Lucca 


Aside from her singing, 





imbues her 7d/es. 
it is clearly within the power of this gifted 
artist, should she ever lose her voice or 
choose to leave the operatic stage, to achieve 
a greatness not less than that of Janauschek 
or Seebach. [ler genius has shown itself in 
such a varicty of ré/es as proves her won 
derful versatility. ‘The purely comic seems 
equally at her control with the intense and 
pathetic. Het Cherubino 
were fully as individual and perfect as her 
Leonora and Marguerite, and in all hei 
detail of action were no less finished and 


Zerlina and 


accurate than the conceptions were strong. 
Mme. Lucca carries her action even into 
her vocalization. Her voice is a noble so 
prano of mezzo quality and range, but a 
trie worn in some of its notes, She avoids 
mere execution, and never introduces any 
of that florid ornamentation that testifies 
so convincingly to a perfectly flexible and 
trustworthy organ, and makes the hearer 
feel as if he were being enriched with a 
boundless shower of exquisite pearls. Even 
if such execution were within Mme. Luc 


ca’s power, it would be impossible for her 
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to do such superb and effective acting, and 
show such singing qualities at the same 
time. She has chosen to snub the purely 
musical element, and stake her greatness 
on the perfection of her acting. Even in 
the arias, that are designed to be sung sim- 
ply as music, Lucca continues to act with 
her voice and her countenance. A melody 
thus becomes merely a magnificent chant, 
executed, it is true, with much delicacy of 
shading and breadth of phrasing, but still 
with its characteristics as a melody much 
modified and shorn. No attempt at mak- 
ing cadenca effects is ever dreamed of. In 
a word, from first to last, Lucea subordi 
nates all else to the action of which the 
opera is supposed to be the musical expres- 
sion. ‘This theory of the opera is rigidly 
adhered to and perfectly carried out. Why 
Lucca has chosen to adopt this as her spe- 
cial mode of producing effects, we will not 
enquire, for speculation might lead us to 
some curious results. But that it is the true 
conception of lyric art, we cannot altogeth- 
er agree to. The opera is a form of com- 
position not only different from the drama 
in the agencies by which its effects are illus 
trated, but contingent on a different pur 
pose. The object in the lyric form is never 
to create an illusion or to give the heare: 
such a series of cartoons as to embody the 
processes and results of emotion, pathos, 
or humor, but simply to furnish a setting in 
It is 
purely ridiculous (for genuine art is always 


which the music shall be framed. 


true to nature, and respects the eternal fit- 
ness of things) to conceive of an individual 
wound up’ in a complication of striking 
events, that generate powerful and varied 
emotions, and pouring forth that emotion 
in melody. Passion moves in straight lines, 
not in graceful curves, frequent doublings 
reiterations. It seeks the quickest 
disdains all else. 


and 
route and The display 
of passion in recitative, which is simply 
musical dialogue, always more or less mo- 
notonous, is perhaps admissible, but when 
it is introduced in the aria, which is purely 
an elaborate musical thought, the incongru- 
ity becomes monstrous. Wagner has per- 
ceived and acted on this. His operas are 
all action, and the music simple recitative, 
worked up with elaborate and massive or- 
chestral effects in harmony, freely inter 
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spersed throughout the whole movement. 
Probably Wagner's ideas have been enlight 
ened on this subject by the consciousness 
that he cannot write melody, and so he has 
rushed to the other extreme. One’s mode 
of working is often determined by a know! 
edge of personal defect. So the “ music 
of the future” professes to sneer at melody, 
and, to make up for it, proceeds to make 
singers give most elaborate rec#/adive, which 
with the accompanying intensity of action 
and expression rarely fails to ruin the best 
of voices in a few years. Wagner has al 
ready murdered several fine sopranos and 
tenors. Mme. Lucca, it is said, has refuse: 
outright to sing his music; but we cannot 
help thinking that she has been strongly in- 
fluenced in her interpretation of other ope- 
ras by the Wagner tendency, which is be 
coming so powerful in German musical 
circles. 

The gifted composers whose works now 
govern the tastes of the masses of musical 
people, and, we believe, will continue to in 
spite of the Wagner revolt, evidently re 
garded the action of an opera as a mere 
accessory to its music, the former the mere 
skeleton, the latter the heart’s blood, the 
muscle and sinew, the living, glowing beau 
ty of the work. Otherwise they would not 
have filled their compositions so full of 
splendid arias, duets, trios, quartettes, cho 
ruses, etc. The true idea of the opera, we 
believe, is that which regards as proper 


just so much dramatic action as is required 


to suggest the story, and insists on econo- 
mizing all the strength for the perfect inter 
It is the latter that 
audiences come to hear, and look forward 


pretation of the music. 
to with the most eagerness. Admiration, 
even to enthusiasm, is justly demanded by 
Mme. I aicea’s superb acting, which is in 
deed a novelty on the lyric stage ; but we 
do not think that the musical public would 
rest permanently satisfied with this, after 
the gloss has been worn off. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, her associ- 
ate prima donna, on the other hand, evi- 
dently holds to the singing of the opera as 
the main element, to which all other con- 
siderations must be sacrificed. This lady 
has long been the pride of the country, as 
being the greatest representative of lyric 
may be called native to 


culture which 
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Her voice 


America by birth and ancestry. 
is a perfectly pure soprano of most delicious 
quality and freshness throughout the whole 


of its registers. In spite of her having 
been on the stage for at least ten years,and 
subjected her voice to the severest trials, 
not a single note is in the least worn. It 
has all the original velvety purity that first 
delighted the ears of the public when she 
made her dedu/ in New York in 1862. 
Miss Kellogg owns all her culture to Amer 
ica, as her preparation for her profession 
was made in this country, and she has nev- 
er yet taken a lesson in singing outside of 
America. This fact may prove a valuable 
lesson to those opera - mad young ladies 
who are crazy to go abroad to study for the 
stage, believing that “no good can come 
out of Nazareth.” Miss Kellogg's execu- 
tion is simply perfect, being fully the equal 
of that of Carlotta Patti, with more than 
the latter’s beauty of voice. What Miss 
Kellogg lacks in dramatic vigor, she amply 
atones for by the deliciousness of her vo 
calization. It would be as great a marvel 
to hear her make a false tone as to hear 
Rubinstein play a false note on the piano; 
even more so, for the latter, in the magnetic 
fire and passion of his rendering, might at 
any time miss or slur a pote. It is one of 
the beauties of Miss Kellogy’s vocal style 
that she makes her tones in the same way 
on all occasions. ‘This is a rare fact in op- 
eratic method. Nilsson frequently sacri 
fices herself by singing, not falsely in time 
or tune perhaps, but by forcing atone. It 
is said of the latter that, singing in “ Tra 
viata,” in London, last season, she permit 
ted herself to yield to the exigency of the 
passionate acting, and sang an aria, ending 
on a third, in achest tone. She responded 
to an encore by repeating the same hazard- 
The result was that an 
False 


ous experiment. 
other had to go on to sing her part, 
emission literally destroyed her voice for 
the evening. Wachtel is a slave of the 
same fault, and excellent judges fear that he 
will ruin himself unless he corrects the error. 
Campanini, the new tenor, does the same 
thing, and Mme. Lucca has displayed the 
facility for forcing her tones on several oc- 
casions. Miss Kellogg never does this, and 
the result is that the quality of her tone is 
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perfect. We believe we are not far from the 
truth in saying, that in all the requisites of an 
admirably equipped voice and method, she 
has no superior in the world at this time. 
Unquestionably Mme. Lucea is not to be 
compared to her in this respect. In splen- 
did and passionate acting, the German pri 

ma donna is peerless ; but in perfection of 
singing, an achievement far more necessary 
to the opera than the other, she must yield 
The 
main fault we must find with Miss Kellogg 


the palm to her American rival. 


is, that she occasionally carries her indifler 

ence to the histrionic effects to an extreme, 
and entirely ignores dramatic fitness. This 
is a shortcoming, though, which may be se 
easily corrected that it is hardly worth re 

marking. As great as Miss Kellogg's rep 
utation now is, we believe it is far from 
having reached its culmination, 


PARISIAN ORCHESTRAS, 


Among the celebrities of Paris before 
and since the war, is the orchestra of M. 
Pasdeloup, whose Sunday afternoon con 
certs at the Cirque D’ Hiver constitute an 
essential part of the cultivated Parisian’s 
day. There are but few bands in turope 
that have a higher reputation than this, and 
the average Frenchman is disposed to refer 
to it as his ideal of instrumental perfection. 

‘The finest concerts in Paris, or for that 
matter in Europe, however, are those at the 
Conservatoire, by the Secteté des Concerts. 
Individual executants could probably be 
picked out of the best bands of Germany, 
Belgium, England, etc., but in the exsemb/. 
there is nothing to compare with it. It is 
in the theatre of the Conservatory that the 
concerts are given, ‘The platform is on the 
stage, thoroughly enclosed 
which acts as a sounding-board. 
difficult to get access to these concerts as to 


in a ceiling 
It is as 


an interview with the prime minister, each 
seat being engaged at exorbitant prices for 
months in advance, Numerically, the Con 
servatoire band is the same as that of M. 
Pasdeloup, eighty instruments, but far su- 
perior in Ambre and execution, ‘The Con- 
servatoire orchestra probably is entitled to 
the preéminence of being the grandest in 
the world in its balance of excellence. 
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THE 


Kp most notable event of the last 
month in the dramatic line has been 
the performance of “ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,”’ a mythological drama by the author 
of the “ Palace of Truth.” Mr. Gilbert 
has brought into vogue a revival of a dra- 
matic taste in vogue two centuries ago; but 
we cannot say that we warmly approve of 
the character of the drama. In literary 
excellence it is quite marked, but it is cold, 
unsympathetic, and needs perfection of act 
ing to carry it through successfully. Miss 
LeClercq is a lady of superior abilities, and 
her own performance of Galatea is very 
finished and beautiful. But in Chicago she 
lacked "the support necessary to give the 
ensemble a good setting. Mr. Gilbert's 
latest London sensation is a play of much 


SOCTETY 


JURIES AND JUDGES IN MURDER CASES. 
HE public alarm at the increase of 
crime, and the clamor for a better or 

more vigorous execution of the criminal 
laws, are a healthful sign; and it is to be 
hoped that out of them some more solid 
benefits than public rage at the escape of 
criminals from just punishment, may 5y 
and by come. 

But nothing good can come of the effort 
to try and hang men by public opinion. 
Popular sentiment is an excellent thing in 
its place, but it is not even a good legislator, 
much less a good judge; and if it causes 
one man to be hung who would not have 
been hung without its active influence, it is 
harmful rather than beneficial, however 
guilty the man may be. It is not the boast 
of free institutions that every guilty person 
is punished under them; healthy despotisms 
only can make such a claim. Civil Liber- 
ty concerns itself more with securing the 
safety of men who are not guilty from un 
just or illegal punishment. If we should 
set up as our ideal the condign punishment 
of every rogue, we ought to adopt the Eu 
ropean (Roman ) system of inquisitorial 
trials. We should then always hang those 
who deserved to hang — and a good many 
who did not. 

The evils which trouble us grow out of 


AND 
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DRAMA. 


the same character, entitled “ The Wicked 
World,” the scene being laid in Fairyland 
and the plot turning on the advent of two 
wicked knights from the human race in 
that abode of serenity and delight. Every 

thing is turned topsy - turvy by these mis 
chievous elements; and the fairies learn the 
sweets and miseries of love. The story 1s 
said to be a very entertaining one, and the 
workmanship of Mr. Gilbert no less nota 

ble than in his preceding efforts. Accord 

ing to Polonius’s classification, the efforts 
of the author would seem to belong to the 
** tragical-comical-satirical-pastoral.”” Mr. 
Gilbert’s venture will, of course, have its 
day, but we do not anticipate any perma 

nent success of this style of the drama. 


POLITICS. 


defects in good systems of law—defects 
which are capable of reform; but no pos 
sible reform, except some form of absolut 
ism, will shut the door against the escape 
of some guilty persons. Public opinion 
ought to be directed to the reform of our 
methods. A public clamor for the hanging 
of a particular person — Perteet or Stokes 
or Laura Fair—is a sort of lynch law, 
and still further impairs our judicial sys 
tem. Even a murderer has the right to 
trial by jury, and the twelve men must de 
cide the guilt or innocence of the accused ; 
all efforts to put their opinions aside, and 
allow the opinion of newspaper readers to 


judge and condemn, are worse evils than 


murder — they make ignorance and caprice, 
passion and fear, higher than legal, judi 
cial, and dispassionate wisdom. 

For a long time a tendency has been 
going on to administer the law through 
newspapers. Criminal lawyers know per- 
fectly well that the popular feeling is often 
The 


large development which devices for pro 


the greatest danger of their clients. 


longing trials have taken, grew out of ef 
forts to escape a popular pressure which, 
like an atmosphere, permeated the court 
and weighed upon the discussions of the 
jury-room. 

If the public press will devote its atten 
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tion to some much - needed reforms in the 
mothods of selecting juries and the action 
of judges upon stays of all sorts in crimi- 


nal jurisprudence, and if petitions for 


pardons shall cease to be signed by men of 


all classes out of pure good-nature, we may 
make some progress in suppressing crime. 
It should be added that it is time to reflect 
seriously whether we are not too much ab 

sorbed in discussing the causes of crime. 
It is good work to decrease the action of 
certain persistent causes of crime; to pro 

mote general education, and to reduce the 
number of gambling and drinking resorts. 
But we really need to do something more ; 
and we may spend all our thought and 
breath before we reach the punishment of 
crime itself. 

Our present embarrassments grow out of 
rapid increase of population, throwing im- 
possible amounts of work upon judges, 
and out of careless selection of the men 
who make up jury - lists. The most direct 
and effective means to secure the punish- 
ment of guilty persons would be to devise 
a thoroughly good system of providing ju- 
ries, and to put checks upon hasty or care- 
less action of judges in granting superse- 
deas, writs, or new trials. 

We either have not judges enough to do 
this last work, or habits of careless judgment 
In either 
case, we need study of the evil, and care- 
ful legislation. 


have become fixed among us. 


We must do this work through the courts, 
and can gain nothing but more evil customs 
by abuse of these organic institutions. But 
we can, if we will, cure the faults of our 
practice. We may find it necessary to ask 
for some higher wisdom in our candidates 
for State legislators; and soundness on na- 
tional questions, or popularity in caucus, or 
good.- fellowness, may have to yield place 
to sound knowledge of the subjects of leg 
islation. It is safe to predict that when 
the public becomes as anxious to have good 
juries and careful judges, with time enough 
and independence enough to do their work 
well, as it seems to be to have Perteet or 
Stokes hung, murderers will be in immi- 
nent danger of punishment. 

It is one of the best signs of the times 
that these special reforms are moving in 
everal, legislatures. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS. 


** CUSSEDNEss..”’ 

Herbert Spencer has applied his first-rate 
analytical faculty to literary “ Style,” not 
without some success, which, we think, can 
be said of no preceding attempt. But 
were he to take it into his philosophical 
head to draw the radical distinction in the 
matter of premises, touching all writings, 
between those which profess to mirror the 
actual truth and those which mirror second- 
ary concepts of the facts, he would make 
at a stroke two literary worlds, each in its 
proper sphere; and though he would make 
sad havoc of a class of writings and 
speeches that are enjoying general favor, 
he would clear away a great deal of fog 
redolent of bad odors and unhealthy con- 
tagions. What is truly representative and 
what is spectacular, are not now to be dis- 
criminated in any wholesale way; and in 
no case without impracticable investigation 
or recondite analysis. The scrupulous dep- 
osition of a witness of the facts and the 
substitutionary effusion of a coddler of the 
event, are necessarily in contrast. Now, 
whatever be the value of intellectual knead- 
ing in making up the bread of instruction, it 
is obvious that the former representation is 
the truer one; yet the latter is the more en 
gaging, and therefore the more credible. 
Then, ought all manner of writers to restrict 
their premises to the sober facts and their 
logical sequences ? We remit that ques- 
tion to writers on the “ Philosophy of 
Style,’ remarking only that it is trite to 
say that where the event is sublime, such 
is the time-honored canon; and that if not 
sublime, perhaps it ought not to be made 
to appear as if it was. But here is our 
subordinate point: On a question of the 
moral quality of an action, independently 
of taste, it is sheer dishonesty to deal in 
this magic-lanternism. And it is a dishon- 
esty which we fear cannot be cured by any 
thing short of a literary gauge which will 
make writers ashamed of themselves when 
they can neither find that dignity which 
can be honestly pondered out of trivial 
facts, nor see the meanness of supporting 
Take, for 


example, so respectable a writer ina re 


high things by bogus instances. 


cent issue of the “Cornhill Magazine,” as 
Charles Kingsley, a priest of the Church of 
England at that, who, mis-led by this des- 
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picable habit of substituting a clever con- 
cept for the actual truth, descends to the 
wretched anecdote of a boatman named 
** Jim Bludso,” for an example in an arti- 
cle confessedly devoted to heroes among 
men! He quotes the droll doggerel in 
which the story was made cognizable to a 
world which, whatever its faults, would not 
have stooped to hear it more truthfully 
rendered, and says, among other things: 
* Jim Bludso did not merely do his duty, 
but more than his duty. He did a volun- 
tary deed to which he was bound by no 
code or contract, civil or moral, And it is 
of the essence of self - sacrifice, and there- 
fore of heroism, that it should be volunta- 
ry — an act to which the hero is not bound 
by duty, but which is above though not 
against duty.”’ 

Of Jim, and what he did when his boat 
took fire, and of how * they all had trust in 
his cussedness,”” and how he “ died for 
men,” and all that, we know as little of the 
actual truth as the Rev. Chairles Kingsley ; 
we taking, as he does, the story from the 
But what is the story? It 
presents us a white man of the basest type 


rhymes only, 


of natural constitution, presents circum 
stances of his life inconsistent with the low 
est tribute of praise, and withholds from us 
even a glimpse of any redeeming good 
quality whatever; in a word, the only Jim 
Bludso we eves heart of is disgustingly 
stupid, bestial, and depraved, not in man 
ner only —in substance and quality. But 
The 


polished essayist—fresh from Socrates, de- 


his * cussedness"’ is inlisputable. 
clining to escape and expounding the obli- 
gation of the laws upon him to die unjust- 
ly as his duty; from little Casabianca, aim 
lessly perishing at his post on the quarter 
deck, amid the blast of battle, because the 
boy would neither fall below nor aspire 
‘above’? his duty; and from the Great 
Prophet of Nazareth, who prayed that if it 
were possible the cup might pass from him, 
—is so enamored of this * cussedness "* that 
nothing in history, done under a mere sense 
of duty, is ht to be compared to it. It was 
something Jim was not bound for. To be 
sure, there were things he was bound for ; 
but in his * cussedness ” 
them. 
heroism. 


he repuciated 
** Cussedness "" is above duty — it is 
Nelson fleet that 
England expected every man to do his duty. 


notified his 


That was well enough for a little Christian 
gentleman. But if Jim and Mr. Kingsley 
had been there, so great an occasion as the 
battle of the Nile would have demanded 
“ supererogation, at least toward society 
and man.”’ Jim’s conceptions of “ society 
and man’”’ would have tolerated no such 
water-gruel as Nelson’s found sufficient. 
The hell-fire of pure and genuine “ cussed. 
ness” is wanting in the history of that in- 
glorious occasion. No heroism in any of 
those who obeyed, nor in the Commande: 
who enjoined “ duty,” is so high as that of 
Jim the Engineer, who “ kept her nozzle to 
the shore”? because he *“ swore’ he would 
The pious 


do so if ever his boat took fire. 


litterateur endorses the opinion that “Christ 
is not gomg to be too hard on a man that 


died for men.” We hope not. If it is not 
too late, we pray for the repose of Jim's 
soul, But the implication that the Saviow 
of men would recognize in a bravado, that 
would rather die than retract a rash boast, 
a resemblance to the spirit in which he suf- 
fered for them, is a blasphemy, for a greater 
than which no atheist of the last century 
was ever threatened with the stake. It may 
be true —and we think it is, in a definite 
sense — that, as Dr. Johnson said, a man 
without courage is without every other vit 

tue. But is this senseless and disgusting 
notion of heroism anything less stupid and 
dishonoring to human nature than asserting 
the converse? Is it to be denied that mak 

ing a hero of this suicide of a worthless 
and perhaps self-burdenmg life if'asserting 
that a man with courage — even of the low 

est kind —is possessed of every other vii 

tue? TLowever despicable a man is with 

out * pluck,”? his having it bestows, of itsell, 
no honbdr that he must not share with cocks 
and dogs. It is shameful to Le a coward, 
just because courage is the least that can be 
required of a man; and if Jim — just be 

cause, without any reason to expect his boat 
was ever to take fire, he had boastfully pro 
claimed his purpose to hold his post till eve 

rybody got ashore in such an event—actu 

ally made good his “ word,’ and thereby 
merited the praise of uncommon * cussed 

ness,” his fit analogue is found in the equally 
exceptional bull - terrier, who, just because 
he has taken hold, will hold on, even unto 
death, and not in Him “who died for 
men,” asthe Rev. Charles Kingsley thinks. 
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